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Security and Peace 


A STRONG PROGRAM OF MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID IS URGENT 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the dinner meeting of the National Conference onthe Foreign Aspects of National Security, Washington, D. C., 
February 25, 1958 


ton. At this dinner are national leaders from all walks 
of life, every sector of our land, and both political 
parties. 

They have been meeting all day in our nation’s Capital, 
considering one of the most critical and embracing problems 
of our times—that of maintaining the peace. 

I am honored to join with them tonight, for they are 
dedicated people. They are dedicated to this proposition: 

In the last analysis, we can have positive security only 
through positive peace. 

Today a principal deterrent to war is adequate military 
strength. We are sustaining it, and will keep on sustaining it. 

But a positive peace is one brought about by active work 
to create the living conditions, the level of education and 
health, the mutual understanding, and the sense of common 
purpose that make possible the genuine everyday substance 
of living in harmony with our neighbors. 

Peace is an affirmative, constructive, continuing develop- 
ment. Its foundation is an educational process that will give 
to all peoples a fuller understanding of the shadows of fear 
under which we live, and a united determination to dispel 
them. 

To maintain America’s military strength during the next 
five years, with no great or early change in the world situation, 
we shall spend more than 200 billion dollars. This almost un- 
imaginable sum will, together with similar but smaller ex- 
penditures of our allies, keep us in a strong security posture. 
But these sums, great as they are, cannot produce a single 
constructive, useful thing for human beings. Indeed they can 
give us no more than relative security; only true peace can 
give us true security. 


I AM SPEAKING tonight at a unique dinner in Washing- 


For the past four decades the primary goal of American 
foreign policy—overriding all others—has been to bring 
about this kind of peace—a peace in which every nation may 
confidently progress, each in its own way, toward a better life 
for all its people. 

The methods we use in working for this kind of peace are 
many and varied. They include day-to-day diplomacy, talks 
with heads of friendly governments, tireless efforts to work 
out amicably the clashes of interest that naturally arise even 
among friends. They include building the mechanisms of 
peace, such as treaties of friendship and the United Nations. 
They involve the effort to take specific steps toward peace, 
among them, satisfactory disarmament plans. They include 
information activities, cultural programs, educational ex- 
changes and promotion of mutually profitable foreign trade. 
And they involve the program of mutual security. 

It is with this last item that I shall principally deal. 

It is my conviction that, urgent as the outlay for our own 
missiles and other modern weapons may be, a strong program 
of military and economic aid is equally urgent. 

This is a strong statement. It is bare, plain, fact. 

My friends, we are talking about a program that has been 
proving its worth in practice for over ten years. And yet, 
every time another year comes round, the mutual security pro- 
gram is compelled to engage in a life-and-death struggle for 
its very existence. 

Why? The reason is that the attack is based, not on the 
record, not on the facts. It is based on slogans, prejudices, 
penny-wise economy and above all, an outright refusal to 
look at the world of 1958 as it really is. 

What the ostrich-like opponents of mutual security seem to 
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be saying is: “Billions for armament, but not one cent for 
peace!” 
Let’s get away from sloganeering, and look at facts. 
To do so, let us seek answers to three simple questions. 
What is the mutual security program? 
What good has it done? 
What is its present function? 


WHAT Is MUTUAL SECURITY? 


Mutual aid is of two kinds: military and economic. 

Of these, the military side is much the larger. In our 
request for 1959, the sum needed for direct military assistance 
to others is one billion eight hundred million dollars. “Defense 
support,” which is the financial assistance we give certain 
countries in order to help them maintain necessary military 
forces, accounts for another 830 million dollars. The military 
strength maintained by these —— countries is as necessary 
to Our security as it is to theirs. Moreover, the unit costs in 
sustaining this allied power are far less than in producing 
similar strength from our own resources. 

If we should attempt to do the whole task ourselves our 
over-all costs would go up at an appalling rate. The number 
of young men inducted into our armed forces would be sharply 
increased. 

In short, I know of no responsible military authority who 
would for a moment consider abandoning or weakening our 
program of military aid. 

But having provided, with the cooperation of our friends, 
for safety against military assault, we face only a bleak future 
of indefinite support of huge armaments unless we get on 
with the constructive work of peace. One of the major tools 
available to us, which serves both defensive and constructive 
purposes, is economic aid. 

Economic and technical aid totals one billion three hundred 
million dollars. This is about half of what we spend for the 
military portions of the program. 

The larger part of this activity falls under three headings. 

One is technical assistance. Often these countries have the 
needed funds, and labor, and determination, to carry out 
splendid development programs. These include improvements 
in irrigation, agriculture, roads, dams, health projects, schools 
and industry. Our small investment in providing the special 
skills of our experts supplies the mecessary spark to release 
all this creative energy. 

Another major part of economic aid is loans. Many of the 
newly-developing countries cannot, in the early stages, borrow 
money from investors or banks. The new Development Loan 
Fund will tide them over this difficult period, until their eco- 
nomies become stronger. 

Still another category of economic aid is called Special As- 
sistance. This includes, among other things, grants where loan 
repayment would be impossible. 

In short, economic aid is designed to bridge the two great 
gaps that stand in the path of most of the newly-developing 
countries: lack of trained manpower, and lack of capital. 


EVIDENCE OF CONNECTION BETWEEN MUTUAL AID 
AND PEACE 

Now, the second question: What good has all our mutual 
aid done? 

The answer is this. Mutual aid has repeatedly played a 
major part in keeping free-world countries from losing their 
freedom. It has thwarted the communist hope of encircling 
and isolating us by taking over vulnerable countries, through 
aggression or subversion. 

I give a few examples. 

Consider Greece, in the winter of 1947. Some 30,000 com- 
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munist guerrillas, financed from foreign sources, had seized 
control of large parts of the country. The government did not 
have the resources to strengthen either its small, poorly-equip- 
ped forces or the crumbling economy. 

At that point, under the Truman Doctrine, United States 
economic and military aid went to work. 

With its help, by the fall of 1949 the number of guerrillas 
was reduced to less than a thousand, and later wiped out 
altogether. And, during the years that followed, the tottering 
economy was restored to pre-war levels. 

The result: freedom saved in a critical sector, communist 
imperialism checked. 

Recall the critical situation in Iran before the fall of 
Mossadegh. 

The economy was in chaos. Pro-communist elements within 
the country were strong. The stage was set for a communist 
take-over of this strategic country. 

But the Shah and his peopie reacted vigorously, deposed 
Mossadegh and re-established law and order. American eco- 
nomic and military aid were promptly given and greatly 
bolstered the new government. Now the country’s oil, so im- 
portant to our European allies, is flowing again. A vigorous 
development program is in progress. Iran has found strength 
as a nation. 

The result: again, freedom saved, communist imperialism 
checked at a crucial point. 

In 1954, we saw a clear case of the connection between 
mutual aid and peace in Viet-Nam. When Viet-Nam was 
partitioned in July 1954, South Viet-Nam faced the threat 
of overt aggression. It had the problem of absorbing nearly 
a million refugees. The country was full of private armies and 
subversive groups. 

In spite of these appalling difficulties, communist efforts 
to dominate South Viet-Nam have entirely failed. For this 
modern miracle, the Viet-Namese people under the dedicated 
leadership of President Diem deserve great credit. At the 
same time, American aid of all kinds played an indispensable 
role. With our help a National Army was organized and 
trained. Technicians helped the government to set up institu- 
tions needed for healthy business and national life. 

The result: Once more, freedom saved, communist imperi- 
alism checked, at a highly critical point. 

Now ask yourselves, my friends: If this flood had not been 
stemmed at these points, where would it be now? 

Can there really be anyone left in America who will say: 
“Never mind. Let those countries go one by one. We shall 
find peace and security in Fortress America.” 

We might as well try to find peace by building another 
Chinese Wall. 

Our hope for permanent security and peace today is not in 
fortifications ot walls. It is in the hearts and minds and 
unity of om of the people whose ideals we share through- 
out the free world. 


THE PRESENT CONNECTION BETWEEN MUTUAL AID 
AND PEACE 


Our third question is: What is the present function of 
mutual aid? 

As our mutual aid programs have shifted from meeting 
post-war emergencies to building the long-range basis for 
peace, the scene of operations has shifted. Our technical and 
economic aid is now concentrated heavily in the newly-devel- 
oped countries of Asia and Africa. 

Throughout large parts of these continents, vast reserves 
of human energy are opening up in a way that has not hap- 
pened for centuries. 

This poses a blunt question. Is this tremendous force to 
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become funneled into violence, rioting, destruction of orderly 
government, and communist exploitation? Or will this force 
be channeled into producing better education, wider sharing 
of prosperity, improved health and living standards, and 
greater freedom, self-determination and self-respect? Is our 
goal a just and permanent peace or is it just a precarious 
security built on arms alone? 

If you wonder why there is so much restlessness in such 
places as the Middle East, South Asia and the Far East, look 
at a single figure. 

Over a large part of this area, the average individual has 
twenty cents a day to live on. 

Some ask: “Hasn't this been true for centuries? Why then 
is it suddenly such a problem?” 

One reason is that most of the countries involved have 
recently become independent. The world has seen twenty 
new countries born since World War II. With independence 
and with greater knowledge of the outside world there has 
been a new hope, and a new determination to have a better 
life. 

In these countries the trained communist agent is always 
present, trying to make communist capital out of this normal 
and healthy dissatisfaction with needless poverty. 

In the last few years the communists have added a new 
technique: Blocked in their efforts to use military force for 
expansion, they have turned to offers of economic loans and 
credit—and this in spite of their own low standard of living 
at home. They are trying to imitate a valuable and needed 
program we began ten years ago. 

There is a vast difference, however, between the purpose of 
Russian loans and credits and the purpose of our economic 
aid. 

The Soviet Union wants to gain economic, and ultimately 
political, control of the countries she pretends to help. 

We, on the other hand, want these countries to stand on 
their own feet as proud, robust friends and partners with 
whom we can live in mutual respect. 

Improved agriculture and industry raise living standards 
and give more and more people a solid stake in peace. 

Improved education brings greater political stability and 
international understanding. 

Improved health cuts down poverty and misery which are 
well-known breeding-grounds of disorder and communism. 

My friends, if we are to find the world we seek, we must 
catch the vision of the neighborhood of the world. When we 
have done this, all such measures as mutual security will seem 
as natural and logical—or as necessary to our own good—as 
our activities for community prosperity, health, and education 
seem now. 

While economic aid undeniably helps other nations, it 
likewise strengthens our own security and economic position. 
It establishes good relations with nations from whom we 
obtain important raw materials and other goods. Asia, for 
example, supplies five-sixths of the world’s rubber and half 
of its tin. Moreover, the countries principally concerned rep- 
resent the greatest potential market for future trade relations. 
Already they are buying five times as much from us as in 1938. 

If anyone, then, wants to judge this entire program only 
on a “what's-in-it-for-me” basis, he can find all the justification 
he needs. But beyond this, if others want to add another 
element, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” I see no reason to apologize for acknowledging this kind 
of motive. 

I can see no great evidence of intelligence in sneering at 
“do-gooders” if their “do-gooding” helps America at the same 
time that it helps our friends. 

But it is not a primary purpose of mutual aid to produce 
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expressions of gratitude and affection. 

We should rather look for these things: Is economic aid 
helping these countries to hold off communist attempts to 
turn discontent into subversion? Is it helping them to become 
sturdy, self-respecting members of a peaceful free-world 
community? Is it helping to win, for all of us, a secure and 
just peace? 

The answer is “yes.” 

Tonight I am not discussing the importance to peace and 
to our own domestic prosperity of the fullest possible trade 
with other nations—trade which means jobs to more than 
4-2 million Americans. That would take another speech in 
itself. But let me try to pack my views into one or two 
sentences. 

Under current conditions, the urgency of both our mutual 
security and our reciprocal trade agreements legislation leaves 
no margin for error. These are not merely useful suggestions 
or helpful hints. 

They are Iron Imperatives of Security and the building of 
true peace. 


MUTUAL AID AND THE SOVIET UNION 

Of course, in the last analysis, the success of our efforts for 
peace depends heavily on our relations with the Soviet Union. 
We urgently want these relations improved. 

We have urged that orderly preparatory discussions be 
undertaken to lay the groundwork for a productive high-level 
conference. 

We have indicated a wide range of crucial topics on which 
we would be willing to work toward agreement. 

A start has been made toward increased exchanges of 
people and ideas, through an agreement in principle recently 
concluded in Washington. 

A greatly increased flow, in both directions, of leaders of 
thought in the two countries would be productive in making 
the voices of our two peoples more influential than are the 
pronouncements of governments. In line with this thought I 
suggested, in a recent letter, that visits to us by such non- 
governmental Soviet leaders would be welcomed. 

Another American proposal is that, beginning perhaps with 
cooperative projects aimed at conquering major diseases, we 
might embark upon a broad program of Science for Peace, 
which would raise the level of scientific knowledge and 
achievement all over the world. 

Moreover, our country proposes that we seek without delay 
to work out practical mechanisms to ensure that Outer Space 
will be devoted only to peaceful uses. 

But whatever the subject, whatever the means, we will 
spare no exertion, we will neglect no approach—with the 
people of the Soviet Union, as with those of the free world— 
whenever there is any promise of another step, large or small, 
toward a world of prosperity, justice and harmony. 

” > * * 


In conclusion, my fellow Americans, the action I would like 
to ask of you is simple. It is your fullest support of the pending 
programs of mutual military and economic aid. 

Success in these fields, as always in a democracy, depends 
Oa you. 

It depends on the fullest understanding by every American 
of the importance of these programs to our country, as well 
as an understanding of the hopes and needs and views of our 
friends overseas. It depends not only on what we are willing 
to give, but on what we are willing to receive and learn from 
others. It depends on our realization of the indispensable role 
played by mutual aid to produce a safe and peaceful world. 

And remember this: As our aid program goes forward 
with your support, people all over the world will know that 
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it is not a maneuver carried out by a dictator—rather it is an 
expression of good will and basic common sense coming 
from the voluntary act of a free people. 

This is no time for shortsighted narrowness. The array 
of leaders of both parties who have come together here today 
is eloquent proof that on this issue partisanship has indeed 
taken a holiday. The urgency of the times and the oppor- 
tunity before us call for greatness of spirit transcending all 
Party considerations. 
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The tasks of building and sustaining a mighty military 
shield are hard, and tremendously costly. The tasks of patiently 
building a sound peace in a sound world are less costly, but 
even harder. 

Americans have always shown a greatness of spirit and 
capacity of understanding equal to the demands of both war 
and peace. With faith in God and unshakable devotion to 
their country, Americans will show these qualities now, and 
in the years ahead. 


The Mutual Security Program 


“DON’T SCUTTLE THE SHIP JUST TO STOP THE LEAKS” 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, Former President of the United States 


Delivered at the meeting of the National Conference on the Foreign Aspects of National Security, Washington, D. C., 
February 25, 1958 


AM HERE today simply because this is a most important 
I meeting for the security of the United States and the 

peace of the world. The people of this country have given 
me every honor that a man can have. There’s no honor in 
the world equal to being the Chief Executive of the United 
States of America. 

I consider that the greatest honor that a man can have 
and all I want to do now is to try and repay the people of 
the United States who gave me those honors with what I 
hope may be a contribution to the peace of the world. 

I am delighted to see so many of my friends here, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats. I had my picture taken with 
several of the Republican leaders and several of the Democratic 
leaders. If that doesn’t ruin them politically they’re bum proofs. 

This is an article of a bipartisan approach to foreign policy 
and that’s the approach we ought to use. Partisan politics 
Ought to stop at the water’s edge. 

I have come here today to talk to you, because I have been 
told that the mutual security program is in grave danger of 
being emasculated by the Congress. If that is true, then I 
must tell you very frankly that I think the country is in a very 
bad fix and I will tell you why I think so. 

We are planning to spend $40,000,000,000 on defense next 
year—and it probably ought to be more. Then the year after 
that we will have to spend some more billions and added 
billions at that. Year after year, the weapons of war get 
more expensive and more destructive. 

We are caught hard and fast in the most terrible armaments 
race in the history of the world. The Russians invent some- 
thing, and we have to try to match it. Then we invent some- 
thing, and the Russians have to try to match it. 

Already, we have weapons so destructive as to endanger 
the very existence of the human race, but we have to go on 
and on making them more destructive and more terrible. 

Now what can we hope from all these weaporis—all these 
billions of dollars we must spend for defense? The most we 
can hope to gain from them is a stalemate. All we can do with 
them is to buy time. The only thing we can do with the 
armaments, as I say again, is to buy time. Well, buy time for 
what, you may ask. And that’s the question that’s the real 
question. What are we going to do with the precious time we 
buy with all the billions we're pouring into arms? 

There is one thing that recent history ought to teach us— 
and it has taught us, I think. Hitler wanted to use poison gas 
in World War II, but when he found out that we had more 
effective gas than his, he hesitated and then canceled his plans 
in that direction. 


Well, we've bought time with terrible weapons, but what 
are we going to do with these precious days that may be our 
last chance to keep mankind from being blown off the face of 
the earth? Are we going on blindly with no hope, no plans 
for ending the armament race, no program for establishing a 
just peace in the world except to pile weapon upon weapon? 

No, my friends, that’s not the answer. There must be a 
better way. There is a better way, and we shall find it—with 
God's help, we shall find that way. 

Why haven’t we come forward with some new ideas to 
compare with those known as point 4, the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic Treaty. We live today in a dearth of ideas. The 
clock has been turned back to the Nineteen Twenties. Let’s run 
the hands of the clock up to date with new ideas to meet 
today’s problems. 


No CLEAR SIGN Posts 

The way is not easy; it’s not marked with clear and certain 
sign posts. But some things about it are clear. There are some 
lessons we should have learned from experience—some things 
we know are worth trying. 

One of the best hopes is economic assistance for other 
nations. There is a chance to move forward, to do something 
affirmative toward breaking the stalemate. This is our chance 
to take action toward peace, behind the shield of our defense 
forces just they themselves have set up for us. Foreign eco- 
nomic assistance—the mutual security program—is the cut- 
ting edge on the tool that gives some meaning and purpose 
to all our efforts for defense. 

I will mot undertake to explain here how the mutual 
security program works or why it is so important. It's enough 
to say that the military assistance portions of it are absolutely 
vital to our defense and, among other things, it will give us 
more defense for the money than other measures could pos- 
sibly give. 

It's enough to say that the economic assistance portions are 
our efforts to help create conditions among countless millions 
in many lands that will lead them to take the path of demo- 
cracy rather than communism. And it is among these countless 
millions that the battle for peace and justice in the world 
will be won or lost. It is in their minds and hearts that the 
decision will be made. 

There are strong forces on the side of freedom in the 
struggle now going on in the world. There are many brave and 
wise leaders who want their nations to follow the path of 
democracy. But if they are to succeed, they must have some 
outside help. 
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They could do most of the job themselves, and they will, 
burt in many cases a margin of help from us will mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure. And failure means the 
loss of more peoples and more countries to the tyranny of 
Communist dictatorship, Communist slaughter of innocent 
people—as in Hungary and Latvia and Rumania and Poland 
and Estonia and Czechoslovakia and Lithuania. 


OTHER Ways SOUGHT 

Remember, it is impossible for us to win the struggle 
against communism by military means alone. We must find 
other ways. And he who destroys any reasonable means to 
end that peril does so at his peril, and to the peril of us all. 

Now I've heard that there are members of Congress who 
expect to do most of their economizing in the budget this 
year by voting to cut the funds for foreign economic aid. These 
are the funds for technical assistance, which used to be called 
Point 4, and the Development Loan Fund. 

The budget requests for these two funds together are less 
than eight hundred million dollars—a little more than 1 per 
cent of the total budget and much of this money will go out 
as loans which will be repaid to us. 

How anyone can justify aiming his cuts at these funds is 
beyond me. If there's any money in the budget that holds 
out any hope for mankind, this is it. And we ought not to be 
talking about cutting it but about raising it—perhaps raising 
it substantially. 

I will pass for the time being the question of whether the 
total budget is too big or too small. Opinions may differ on 
that. But whatever your opinion may be as to the total this is 
the part that ought to be regarded as the most sacred of all the 
budget. 

There are many people who say they don’t like the foreign- 
aid program because they believe it is administered badly. 
Now, I don’t believe that. From where I sit it looks as if a 
lot of things are now being administered badly—but you can’t 
abolish the Government on that account. 

You can’t abolish the entire government of the United 
States because it may be being badly administered. Neither is 
that the way to correct mistakes in the mutual security pro- 
gram. Examine it all you please, correct all the mistakes you 
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can, improve it every year and every day, eliminate waste and 
increase efficiency—but don’t scuttle the ship just to stop the 
leaks. And that’s what you'll be doing if you throw that out! 

Now I want to say a word in a political vein to my Demo- 
cratic brethren in the Congress. There was a Democratic vote 
last year to cut a budget item which should not have been 
cut, and we're still having a hard time explaining it. Please 
don’t put us in that kind of spot again. 

If the Democrats in Congress refuse to spend at least as 
much for foreign economic assistance as this Administration 
recommends, we will never be able to explain it. People will 
forgive us for spending too much in the search for peace; they 
will never forgive us for refusing to spend enough. 

Now I'm not in a position to presume to offer any political 
advice to the Republicans. I will only pause to throw down a 
challenge: I challenge the Republicans to do as well by this 
bill as the Democrats do, and then we'll see how we'll come 
out. 

There won't be any lobbyists buttonholing Congressmen and 
Senators to support this peace money. The special interests 
have nothing to gain and no axe to grind here. But there will 
be a silent plea from all the countless millions who yearn for 
peace in the world. Who is to speak for them? Is not their 
future worth something? Is not all mankind worth saving? 

People talk about give-aways and look to see how the poli- 
tical winds are blowing. But the political approach which 
should decide this matter is the politics of survival. And 
survival requires that we face up to our job in the world and 
go ahead with a zealous faith in freedom. We must show the 
world that freedom is the best answer to human needs. To 
fail in this would be the real give-away program—the program 
that gives away everything that the United States of America 
stands for. 

It is given to us in our time to be trustees of democracy 
and freedom in this hour of great peril. It is our solemn ob- 
ligation to see that peace and freedom do not perish from 
the earth. This is a time in life when it will pay us to dare to 
be great. We owe this duty to our children, to our children’s 
children; we owe it to the whole human race. And I humbly 
believe that Almighty God will be with us and help us to 
meet this solemn obligation. 

Thank you very much. 


A United Arab Republic 


THE UNITY OF EGYPT AND SYRIA 
By GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, President of Egypt 
Delivered to the Egyptian National Assembly, Cairo, Egypt, February 5, 1958 


Assembly: In the lives of nations there are generations 
ordained and solely chosen by destiny to witness decisive 
turning points in the history of mankind. They are privileged 
in seeing the decisive stages in life’s eternal evolution, those 
stages that are similar to the pageant of the rising sun when, 
at dawn, the great transition from darkness to light takes place. 
These privileged generations live great moments. They 
witness moments of great victories of which they were not 
the only makers and for which they were not the only sacri- 
ficers. They witness in fact the glorious result of the inter- 
action of many a factor which worked steadily and incessantly 
in the darkness and loneliness of night, which labored inde- 
fatigably, pushing the seconds, one after the other, towards 
the great transition of the dawn. 


KF ELLOW COUNTRYMEN, Members of the National 


Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
this generation of the Egyptian nation is one of these genera- 
tions ordained by fate to live great moments of transition, 
moments that are like the pageant of sunrise. We have lived 
this hour of dawn and witnessed the triumph of the oncoming 
light over the darkness of a long, pitch-black night. We have 
witnessed the dawn of our ieiendinen, the dawn of our 
freedom, the rebirth of our pride and dignity, of our strength, 
of our for a happy society. And today, we live a new and 
glorious dawn, for the dawn of our unity is here at last. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
each dawn we witnessed was preceded by a terribly long night. 
The dawn of our independence and freedom, of our pride and 
dignity, of our strength and of our hope was preceded by 
lengthy nights that extended over hundreds of years of un- 
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ending struggle against the tyranny of colonialism, against 
Oppression and injustice and against weakness. These long 
nights our previous generations had to live through, suffering 
their tremendous odds and hardships, so that they would hasten 
the approach of the glorious moments of this great transition. 

It is the same with this dawn we are now living. It is 
without a doubt that the night which preceded the dawn of 
unity was one of the longest faced by the Arab Nation in its 
struggle, for this hope that has been realized today is the 
oldest hope we cherished. The unity of the Arab Nation goes 
back to time immemorial. For this unity existed from the very 
beginning of the Arab Nation's existence, grew on the same 
soil, lived through the same events and moved towards the 
achievement of the same aims, so that when our nation was 
able to lay down the bases of its existence in the area, and to 
affirm them, it was certain that unity was rapidly approaching. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
our struggle for unity was, in actual fact, our struggle for 
strength, for life. The inseparability of unity and strength 
has always been one of the most marked characteristics of the 
history of our nation. For not only has unity been realized, 
but it was followed by strength, and not only have we possessed 
strength, but unity was its natural result. It is not by mere 
chance that the spreading of dissension amongst us, and the 
setting up of frontiers and barriers between us was always 
the first step taken by whoever wished to control the area. 
Neither is it by mere chance that the attempts to reach unity 
in the area were not forsaken during four thousand years— 
attempts which were made in quest not only of strength, but, 
as I have said before, of life itself. 

The way in which the efforts for unity were pursued differed 
with the ages, but the aim remained the same, and the end in 
view was always the realization of these moments we are 
living now. The area was unified by the force of arms at the 
time when arms were the means by which humanity in its 
infancy made itself understood. ‘Then it was unified by the 
holy prophecies, when divine messages began to descend upon 
the earth to guide humanity. Again it was unified by the 
power of faith, when the banners of Islam rose on high, 
bearing the new message of God, in confirmation of those 
preceding it, and calling for the establishment of justice. It 
was unified by the interaction of the various elements in a 
single Arab Nation. The whole region was united for reasons 
of mutual security, to face an imperialism coming from 
Europe and bearing the cross in order to disguise its ambitions 
behind the facade of Christianity. The meaning of unity was 
never clearer than when the Christianity of the Arab Orient 
joined the ranks of Islam to battle the Crusaders until victory. 
The area was also united in suffering when it was subjected 
to the marauding of the Ottoman invasion and the curtain 
of ignorance was drawn around it, impeding its progress and 
standing in the path of its reawakening at the time when the 
age of renaissance was under way in Europe. Moreover, the 
area was drawn together in the face of the opposition of 
imperialism, just as it was united in rebelling against it in 
its several forms. With unison in revolt also came unison 
in sacrifice, for the gallows that were set up by Jamal Pasha 
in Damascus, the capital of Syria, were not much different 
from the gallows erected by Lord Cromer in Dinshway here 
in Egypt. 

My compatriot Assembly Members, hence we see that 
union is a reality, something to strive for, something which 
we live. Thus we see that the struggle for power, the struggle 
for life is consummated and realized only through unity, 
since unity is only through power and life. So we see that 
the history of Cairo, in its main lines, is the history also of 
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Damascus. The details may differ, but the essential factors 
are the same: the same states, the same invaders, the same 
kings, the same hearts and the same martyrs. When it seemed 
at times that Egypt had estranged itself from Arab thought, 
and severed its ties with the area after the French expedition 
against Egypt and later under the rule of the Mohamed Aly 
dynasty, the position was not what it seemed to be on the 
surface. The estrangement was but a superficial one, and the 
isolation was in name only. As for actual fact and reality these 
show that what God had brought together may not be sun- 
dered, and what nature had connected may not be severed. 
In evidence, it may be recalled that the army of peasants that 
went under Ibrahim Pasha to liberate Syria from Ottoman 
oppression styled itself “The Arab Army.” Again, Cairo, which 
in the second half of the nineteenth century began opening its 
windows to the breeze of renaissance, became the stronghold 
of liberal thought in the Arab East. Soon liberals in Syria 
and elsewhere in the region came to regard it as their sanctu- 
ary and stronghold, from which they could diffuse thought in 
order to mobilize and arouse. Indeed, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Cairo had undergone a complete change. 
It became with Damascus the headquarters of secret societies 
which started to struggle against the might of Istanbul's sul- 
tans, sparing no pains and shrinking from no sacrifice, for the 
liberation of the Arab Nation. Such was real unity, and with 
the exception of unity, all was make-believe and bunkum. 
Thus it was clear that this area, if left to be inspired by its 
nature, to obey its own intuitions, to listen to the beats of 
its own heart, in its move toward unity was united inevitably. 
And this was what happened. 

Fellow Countrymen, on gaining its complete independence, 
Syria looked forward to Egypt. So also was the case with 
Egypt, which likewise looked forward to Syria. The affinity, 
nay the sameness and harmony, was absolute, even before the 
Arab League Charter was signed; nay, even after the Charter 
was signed and certain forces wished that it should remain 
mere ink on paper. Indeed, there were reactions in Syria to 
every movement in Egypt, just as all that happened in Syria 
resounded in Cairo. The effervescence that followed the second 
World War, heralding the beginning of those monster libera- 
tion movements in Africa and Asia, began to boil simul- 
taneously with Egypt and Syria. Those violent commotions, all 
invariably followed by strenuous efforts to change conditions, 
striving after the best, the ideal, likewise arose simultaneously 
in both Egypt and Syria. That rapid rush to join the Palestine 
War, animated by chivalry inspired by faith, but without 
arms, started in both Egypt and Syria, just as the effects of 
that war, foremost among which was that state of vigilance 
to which we were aroused—much like the shudder of a man 
startled from slumber scorched by fire—were felt in both Cairo 
and Damascus. It is also most amazing to find that the battles 
fought by Damascus, particularly if we restrict our account 
only to those fought during the past few months, were the 
same as those Cairo fought: the military pacts battle, the arms 
battle, the non-alignment battle, the conspiracies battle and 
last but not least, the battle of economic liberation. Syria fought 
the Suez Canal battle with as much vehemence and forcefulness 
as Port Said did. Egypt also fought against the threats aimed 
at Syria and opposed them heartily, while a section of the 
Egyptian army took its place by the Syrian army with their 
Syrian brethren. All this was amazing, but it was not wholly 
accidental. The road to this union between Egypt and Syria 
was paved by a number of far-reaching factors. These were 
identity of nature, history, race, language, religions, beliefs, 
as well as common security and independence. The road was 
also paved by sacrifices and suffering through the four in- 
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struments of oppression, incarceration, exile and the scaffold. 
All this was instrumental in bringing about the dawn of 
freedom we are now witnessing after a long night. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
the herald of dawn was the decision taken by the Syrian House 
of Representatives and this Assembly to act immediately for 
the realization of the unity of Egypt and Syria. This decision 
was the expression of a fact that cannot be ignored and the 
echo of a divine call that will not be denied. This fact did 
not exist in Damascus and Cairo only and this divine call 
was not confined to their limits; it was present in every part 
ef the Arab Nation. It was the roar of the current which had 
been defined by Arab nationalism. This is how final talks were 
started in Cairo to give this actual reality its outward shape. 

These Cairo talks were a new experience in history. This 
meeting was not due to the will of rulers or politicians. It was 
the result of pressure, persistence and stubborn purpose on 
the part of the people. It was for the best that we had left 
matters till they reached this phase as it was imperative that 
the people should be given a full chance to reaffirm their 
beliefs, to allow these beliefs to crystallize, so that the subse- 
quent events and developments might confirm that unity was 
the road to strength, the road to life. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
the significance of the talks which were held in Cairo and the 
arrival of the valiant champion and pioneer in the cause of 
Arab unity, Shukry El Kuwatly in Egypt accompanied by a 
delegation of his comrades in arms, was that the hour long 
awaited and struggled for by our forefathers had finally struck, 
and that it had been given to our generation to witness the 
rise of the new dawn after the long dreary night. It meant 
that what we had pictured in our dreams had come to be an 
actual fact, and what we had fought for to the death had 
become life itself. It meant that what scaffolds were erected 
to prevent had come to possess alone the right and might of 
the law, that what had been divided by artificially created dis- 
sension had returned to the natural state God had given it 
at its birth, in unity and harmony. It meant that the chains 
had burst, that the obstacles had been destroyed, that the 
barriers had fallen and that the scattered fragments and seg- 
ments were finally on the point of re-integration. It meant 
that Egypt and Syria had decided to bear the historical 
responsibility laid on them by the fact of their being two Arab 
countries which are ruled by the will of their peoples, and 
which have achieved real sovereignty and complete indepen- 
dence. This was the significance of the talks held in Cairo. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
our talks concluded with the official proclamation of the 
union, and its signing, on Saturday, February 1, 1958. This 
proclamation has been deposited in the Secretariat of your 
Assembly, and its result was the unification of Egypt and 
Syria into a state named the United Arab Republic. This 
Republic will adopt the system of a presidential democracy 
in which the executive authority will be vested in the head 
of the state, assisted by ministers appointed by him and 
responsible to him. The legislative authority will be vested 
in a common council. The Republic will have a common flag, 
a common people, a common army in a unity where all will 
share equal rights and duties. 

We then came to an agreement concerning the following 
principles upon which the Republic is to stand during the 
period of transition. 1. The United Arab State is a democratic, 
independent, sovereign republic; its peoples are part of the 
Arab Nation. 2. Liberties are safeguarded within the limits 
of the law. 3. General suffrage is the right of all citizens as 
prescribed by the law. Their participation in public life is a 
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civic obligation. 4. The legislative authority is vested in a 
house to be called the National Assembly. Members of the 
House are to be specified and appointed by decree by the 
President of the Republic. Half of the members of the House, 
at least, must be appointed from the members of the Syrian 
House of Representatives and the Egyptian National Assembly. 
5. The executive authority is vested in the President of the 
Republic. 6. Private property is safeguarded, while its social 
function is organized by the law. Confiscation of property is 
allowed only for the public good in return for adequate in- 
demnification according to the law. Taxes are to be levied, 
modified or cancelled only by law. None can be exempted 
from payment except in cases cited in the law. 8. Judiciary 
is independent with no power over them save that of the law. 
9. All questions decided by laws in force in Syria and Egypt 
remain valid within the districts prescribed for them on their 
issuance. These laws are liable to annulment or modification. 
10. The United Republic consists of two regions—Syria and 
Egypt. 11. An Executive Council will be set up in each region, 
directed by a Chairman, appointed by Presidential decree, 
assisted by Ministers appointed by the President at the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman. 12. The authorities of the Execu- 
tive Council are defined by Presidential decrees. 13. All 
international treaties and agreements concluded by Syria and 
Egypt respectively with other countries remain valid within 
the regional limits prescribed on their conclusion and in 
accordance with the principles of international law. 14. Public 
services and administrative systems existing at the time of 
application of this system remain valid in both Syria and 
Egypt till their reorganization and unification by Presidential 
decrees. 15. Citizens are to form a national union which should 
aim at realizing national goals and to stimulate the efforts 
made to build the nation on sound political, social and eco- 
nomic bases. Methods to be followed by the union are defined 
by Presidential decree. 16. Measures shall be taken setting a 
permanent constitution for the United Arab Republic. 17. 
A plebiscite over the union and the choice of the President of 
the United Arab Republic shall take place on February 21, 
1958. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
here I must pause for a while to talk about the constitution of 
January 16, the greatest result of which was your Assembly. 
This constitution is immortal. It is not plausible that the 
revolution that set it and proclaimed that it emanated from 
the depths of the people’s will and from the substance of their 
experience would accept that this constitution be dropped or 
forgotten. But the constitution, as I told you when I had the 
honor of addressing you on January 16 is not merely static 
articles, but a dynamic, ever-wakeful force working for the 
future we are trying to achieve; it is the framework that 
gives order to our movement and unity to our lines. However, 
a great movement has occurred that merged two peoples of 
one nation, converting them into one united Republic, there- 
fore necessitating that the framework be pushed back so that 
it may embrace the whole of the new merger. It has therefore 
become necessary for the constitution of January 16 to com- 
mence experiencing a larger and broader life, and it follows 
that your Assembly, which was the greatest outcome of this 
constitution, should undergo the same experience. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
I have once told you that we consider you the new Revolution 
Council. This we do in the belief that the revolution is con- 
tinuing. It is indeed heartening that the experiment of the 
last few months, that is since your Assembly started function- 
ing, has foretold true and full cooperation that aimed at the 
preservation of the nation’s interest and endeavored to build 
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a new society. It is my duty to tell you in these decisive 
moments in the history of our nation that you have always 
been more than we wished and hoped you would be, and that 
your sharing in shouldering the responsibilities was the great- 
est assistance we had on the road towards the accomplishment 
of our objectives. It gladdens my heart that the great evolution 
we are now living in will not bring our companionship to 
an end. On the contrary, it will strengthen the ties between 
us, and make us approach the tasks lying ahead with more 
zeal, greater strength and dearer unity and solidarity. 


Fellow Countrymen and Members of the National Assembly, 
I consider it my duty, however, at this stage, to inform you 
and the people of the United Arab Republic that the way 
ahead of us is long and difficult. Traveling along it will not 
be an easy, pleasurable thing, but it will be burdened with 
troubles, difficulties and struggles. But all this is but a fair 
price to pay for the realization of our hopes. Our troubles 
will be redoubled by those which we will meet on our way 
forward. Those whom the union of Egypt and Syria does not 
please, whose plans it does not suit, will not accept it calmly 
Or inactively, but many attempts, efforts and maneuvers will 
be made to destroy it. Because of this, I am telling you from 
now that we must move with our eyes wide open, fully con- 
scious of things around us. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
we are living in a glorious period, but we must also realize 
that it is a period fraught with danger. Perhaps our uncurbed 
yearning will be the greatest danger we have to face, as our 
dreams, hopes, aspirations and goals have been thwarted for 
centuries by the barriers imperialism has created. The barriers 
and obstacles came crashing down when the presence of im- 
perialism was removed from our land. Thus were set free all 
the dreams, hopes, desires and aims which had been incar- 
cerated. These were let loose with the impetus of a long con- 
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finement, as a flood is loosed. That is the genuine interpreta- 
tion of the rapid course of events in our generation, and it is 
a natural situation after many generations of confinement, 
but at the same time it is also a note of caution. It is a warning 
that one of our primary duties is, through wisdom, to dam 
our aspirations, and gradually to open the sluices to permit 
the flow. This flow must be regulated; otherwise it may over- 
whelm us as a strong, high flood. 

My compatriot Assembly Members, I am certain that the 
experience we are undergoing today shall culminate in the 
realization of that which is desired by those who have striven 
for its consummation throughout the dark and desolate night. 
What strengthens me in my conviction is that God, the Om- 
nipotent, has drawn our heart close to the heart of a true 
companion for the journey, a true bulwark in the battle, a true 
intimate, and a dear brother. The people of Syria, tempered 
by long experience, trial after trial, have proved themselves 
to be the vanguard of. Arab nationalism, the spearhead of 
freedom in its mighty advance and the faithful guardian of 
its glorious heritage. Fellow Countrymen, a new hope has 
loomed on the horizon of this east. A new state has sprung 
from its heart. Indeed, it is a great state in this east. It is 
neither an intruder nor a usurper. It is neither hostile nor 
unfriendly. It is a state that protects but does not threaten, a 
state that safeguards but does not squander, a state that 
strengthens but does not weaken, a state that unites but does 
not separate, a state that is peace-loving but does not forfeit, 
a state that upholds a friend but rebuffs an enemy, a state that 
takes no sides and shuns extremism, a state that upholds jus- 
tice and supports peace, a state that provides, as far as lies 
within the limits of its possibility, for her own prosperity, 
that of neighboring countries and of all humanity. 

Fellow Countrymen, Members of the National Assembly, 
may God bless you, bless your unity and protect your United 
Arab Republic. 


Exchange Agreement With U.S.S.R. 


OLD-FASHIONED CLASSICAL DIPLOMACY IS STILL USEFUL 
By WILLIAM S. B. LACY, Ambassador and Special Assistant to the Secretary of State on East-West Exchange 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., February 12, 1958 


SPEAK to you today as a diplomat, not as a statesman. 

The difference between a diplomat and a statesman is 

not unlike the difference between a carpenter and an 
architect. Both serve a good and vital purpose in the world. 
But it is more customary, more appropriate and more in- 
formative at a meeting such as this one to hear a speech by 
the architect of a project than one by the carpenter. 

I labor today under the additional handicap of following 
by less than a month a significant speech here by one who is 
both chief architect and master carpenter of the particular 
structure upon which I also am employed. 


I. 

We are to talk today about East-West exchanges, specifically 
the agreement recently concluded between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in this field. The matter of increased 
contacts between East and West was discussed at the meeting 
of Heads of State at Geneva in July of 1955, and the position 
of this government was restated by Secretary Dulles at the 
meeting of foreign ministers later that year, where he sub- 
mitted a seventeen-point proposal for the broadening of 
contacts in many areas. 

During the months preceding the Soviet intervention in 


Hungary a small but significant exchange was under way. 
Consideration of increased exchange was suspended as a 
result of the Soviet intervention in Hungary in late 1956, 
but was resumed last summer with an initial United States 
proposal for an exchange of radio and television broadcasts. 
This government accepted a Soviet proposal for a full dress 
discussion of the exchange program, and a meeting in Wash- 
ington in October was scheduled. After approximately three 
months of negotiations, an agreement was, as you know, signed 
late last month. 


Il. 

I am sure you are aware of the general nature of the agree- 
ment, but let me review its details. 

Radio, Television and Movies. It was agreed, in the first 
place, to exchange radio and television broadcasts in the fields 
of science, technology, industry, agriculture, education, public 
health and sports. There was agreement on exchanges of equip- 
ment and exchanges of delegations of technicians in this field. 
As to political broadcasts, it was agreed that there would be 
—to quote—"from time to time an exchange of broadcasts 
devoted to discussion of such international political problems 
as may be agreed upon between the two parties.” I wish to 
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emphasize that the word “parties” in this context means for 
the United States the radio and TV industry. 

This agreement was further qualified by a statement that 
the texts of such broadcasts will be exchanged in advance and 
that, if either party considers that such a broadcast—again | 
quote—'‘will not contribute to betterment of relations between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the exchange of such broadcast shall not take place.” 
I am happy to be able to report that we are in consultation 
with the National Association of Broadcasters through its 
President, Harold Fellows, to obtain advice and guidance from 
the industry in carrying out the relevant provisions of the 
agreement. 

In the field of motion pictures there was agreement in 
principle on the sale and purchase of motion pictures by the 
film industries in both countries, an exchange of documentary 
films, and the interchange of delegations of motion picture 
personalities, scenario writers and technical personnel. Here 
I should like to salute the patriotic manner in which the 
entire motion picture industry closed its ranks and offered its 
services, not only to the successful conclusion of this agreement, 
but more importantly, to its effective execution. 

Industry, Agriculture and Medicine. It was agreed also to 
exchange delegations this year in the fields of iron and steel, 
mining and the plastics industry. There was also agreement 
on an exchange of delegations of specialists in agriculture 
and medicine during 1958-59. 

Visits by Scientists. The Academy of Sciences of the Soviet 
Union and the National Academy of Sciences of the United 
States will arrange for a reciprocal exchange of scientists and 
specialists for lectures, seminars and joint studies, in fields 
including nuclear physics and nuclear mathematics. This 
month Dr. Detlev Bronk will depart for Moscow for con- 
sultations on this exchange. The Soviet Ministry of Health 
this year will send to the United States a group of medical 
scientists to deliver lectures and exchange experiences and will 
receive a similar group of US medical scientists. This year also 
the Soviet Ministry of Agriculture, on a reciprocal basis, will 
invite American scientists to visit the Soviet Union to deliver 
lectures and exchange experiences in the principal agricultural 
fields. 

University Exchanges. Both parties to the agreement will 
provide for an exchange this year of four delegations of 
university professors and instructors for a period of two to 
three weeks in the fields of the natural sciences, engineering 
education and the liberal arts. Each delegation is to consist 
of from five to eight persons. The agreement provides for an 
exchange of delegations of professors and instructors between 
Moscow and Columbia Universities and Leningrad and Har- 
vard Universities. There will also be an exchange of students 
between Moscow and Leningrad Universities on the one hand, 
and United States universities on the other, amounting to 20 
persons on each side during the academic year 1958-59 and 
30 persons on each side during the academic year 1959-60. 

Athletes, Writers, Artists and Entertainers. The agreement 
provides for basketball games, wrestling matches, track and 
field contests, weight-lifting contests, hockey games and chess 
tournaments between representative teams of the two coun- 
tries. There are also provisions for reciprocal visits of writers, 
composers, painters, sculptors and student newspaper editors. 
For example, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra will be 
invited to visit the Soviet Union in May or June of this year, 
and the ballet troupe of the Bolshoi Theater will be invited 
to the United States in 1959. 

Exhibits and Publications. There was agreement on an ex- 
change of exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy this 
year. The two parties agreed to promote further development 
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of exchanges of publications between scientific institutions and 
societies and between individual scientists and specialists. Pro- 
vision will be made for an exchange of medical journals and 
medical films. There was also agreement on the desirability of 
promoting the distribution of the magazine Amerika in the 
Soviet Union and the magazine USSR in the United States 
on a basis of reciprocity. 

Direct Air Flights. There was agreement in principle on the 
establishment of reciprocal direct air flights between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Negotiations on the terms 
and conditions will be conducted later. 

Further Negotiations. Among those matters remaining to be 
negotiated, in addition to a specific agreement for air travel, 
are details of radio and film exchanges, further exchange of 
industrial delegations, and certain obstacles to a freer exchange 
of persons and information. 

It must be clearly understood that the United States did not 
get all they wanted in this negotiation. Neither did the Soviets. 
And yet I am sure both sides are satisfied that they gained 
something worthwhile. No agreement arrived at by two pow- 
erful negotiating entities has any meaning or durability unless 
it is reasonably acceptable to each side. What makes negotia- 
tion fruitful, and possible, is that the values involved are not 
mathematically agreed-upon quantities, but necessarily differ 
by the estimation of the interested party. So it is possible for 
both sides to come away feeling quite successful. 

Ill. 

So much for the background and substance of these negotia- 
tions. Now, what does the agreement mean? 

In the first place, we must accept that this is something 
less than a Magna Carta of East-West dealings. We are at the 
beginning stage of the preliminary arrangements for getting 
our foot in the door to the approach to a more peaceful world. 
But we are not there yet. Even assuming the best in the carry- 
ing out of this agreement, we have made a beginning, and a 
beginning only, in what we can expect at best to be a long 
road. 

In the second place, we must recognize that although this 
agreement has been made, and while this is good news, these 
are not automatically self-executing agreements. Both sides 
must now demonstrate their good faith in carrying them out. 
There is a particular opportunity on the American side for 
this demonstration, for under our Constitution the Govern- 
ment could not bind the actions of the citizens. Therefore, our 
performance will be a demonstration of both the good will 
and the good faith of a free people. 

But in the third place, while we must be conservative in 
our evaluation and expectations, by no means should we dis- 
count the significance of this step. Barring accidents, we will 
have achieved some lowering of the barriers to communication 
between us. We have established precedents which we hope 
will be of great use, both as to method and the fact of agree- 
ment itself; and we hope to gain useful experience in the 
carrying out of these terms. 

And now we come to the fourth question, the most im- 
portant one. Where does the road lead now? What are the 
next steps? What can we hope for soon? 

Some of you may be picking up your pencils. 

But this is more properly a question for others to answer 
than for me. I have already identified the role of the diplomat. 
We are carpenters on the policy framework, not the architect. 
Ultimately, the sovereign must be the architect of policy, and 
in this nation the people are sovereign. The Executive Branch 
and Congress are their chosen representatives. Their leaders 
must speak. 

So to review its political implications, this agreement is 
limited in scope to a single field—exchange—and still in 
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process of being carried out. It is a beginning, in the work 
of bridging the gap between East and West. As to where it 
will lead us, and when and how, it would be both misleading 
and unproductive for me to attempt officially to speculate. 


IV. 


Now let us turn to the question of how it was possible for 
such an agreement to come to be at all. What factors came to 
bear, and what if any lessons can we learn from them? 

In attempting to identify the causes of an event in history, 
it is well to bear in mind what Sir Harold Nicolson called 
“the danger of mistaking actual values, of attributing to cir- 
cumstances which seem significant an importance which they 
do not in fact possess, of underrating other circumstances, 
apparently trivial, which at the time acted as determinant 
factors.” 

To the extent that it is given to us to know them, however, 
these are some of the chief factors which might be listed as 
making the exchange agreement possible. 

The Press. It is appropriate to start with the Press, not 
just because we meet in the Press Club, but because you did 
play a vital part. Someone remarked the other day that we 
had used up most of our credit with you in begging you to 
let us negotiate quietly until an agreement could actually be 
signed. Premature publicity might well have spoiled it all. 
Professionally and personally we are all grateful. Your co- 
Operation was a service to your country as well as a credit to 
your profession. 

If the press has played its part in helping to bring this 
agreement into being, it now has a further role to play in 
helping the nation to understand it, and its implications. The 
fact that the negotiations were private does not mean that 
any of the provisions are secret. That is the reason why we of 
the State Department welcome this opportunity to discuss it 
with you here today. 

The Delegation. lf the signing of this agreement might have 
been beyond us without your help, it certainly could not have 
come to be without the quality and dedication of the delega- 
tion which supported the negotiations. In many ways it is 
easier to head a mission or delegation than to play a skillful 
supporting role. It is true that the senior member bears more 
responsibility. But there is always excitement and reward in 
having some power of decision, a freedom and sense of per- 
spective. Those who do the supporting, however, know more 
of the grief and burden of the job, and less about its pleasures. 

The Administration. If negotiation depends for success upon 
cooperation from the press and support from an effective and 
devoted delegation, so it must have guidance and support from 
those who give shape and direction to our foreign policy, and 
from those policies themselves. There is no need to remind 
you that these negotiations could have been conducted only 
under the specific instructions of Secretary Dulles, who had 
skill in these matters before some of those participating were 
born. Furthermore, if success came within the realm of pos- 
sibility at all, it was because the United States, by its actions 
and policies, has convinced the world that while we do seek 
peace, we will neither lower our guard nor sell out cheap to 
gain a settlement. This is the architecture without which the 
patient carpentry of diplomacy could not hope to function. 

The Congress. Since the sovereign people are represented 
by both the Executive and the Congress, a negotiation such as 
we conducted cannot be carried on without consultation with 
the appropriate congressional committees. It would be difficult 
if not impossible to carry through successfully without their 
support. We had their support. We had their advice. We 
received the benefit of their patience, and their silence. They, 
too, played their part, and played it well. 
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The Soviet Union. And just as the negotiations on our side 
depended upon hard work, cooperation, and a combination of 
good will and firmness, so they required across the table a 
willingness to agree if a basis could be found, and the capacity 
to find a practical means of carrying out that will. 

As I have mentioned, we did not get all we wanted in that 
agreement, nor did the Soviets achieve all they desired. We 
bargained hard. As Secretary Dulles told you last month, 
“Whenever negotiations involve matters of real substance, the 
Communists go at them in a tough, hard way . . . They practice 
inexhaustible patience . . . They astutely take into account 
any weakness of their opponents such as impatience to get 
the negotiations over . . .” 

Recently there has been dramatized before the world the 
fact that Soviet scientists and engineers rank with any in the 
world in skill and knowledge. Their diplomats are not less 
capable, and we had better not forget it, in our haste to train 
more engineers. Yet the fact that we could come together to 
bargain at all, and the fact that the bargaining did result in 
an agreement, indicates, we hope and trust, that the Soviets 
are coming to recognize that some bridging of the gap between 
us is both necessary and possible. 

If we are to list fully the influences which helped this 
negotiation achieve any degree of success, I would personally 
suggest that we include one more, the Almighty. I am aware, 
of course, that this platform is not ordinarily employed for 
the holding of prayer meetings. But in the interest of what 
you would call “full reporting,” I must say to you that I went 
into this meeting with the feeling that reliance on human 
power and human wisdom alone would at best have been 
foolhardy, and at worst tragic. I am not ashamed to say to 
you, furthermore, that I did ask for guidance, and I did ask 
for strength. I suspect I was not alone, and it is my conviction 
that when we needed those things they were there. 


V. 


There has been, as you know, some public comment that 
these talks have demonstrated that theré“is still a useful place 
in the world for old-fashioned classical diplomacy. 

Classical diplomacy has been under a cloud now during 
most of your lifetime and mine. Immediately after the first 
World War there was an extremely strong public reaction to 
the revelation of secret treaties whose very existence had been 
previously unknown. Diplomacy then became equated in the 
public mind with secret covenants secretly arrived at. During 
these years there has been a similar equation of diplomats 
with party-goers who went about their business with no regard 
for the ways or the wishes of the people they were supposed 
to represent. 

Actually, what is diplomacy? The Oxford English Dictionary 
says “Diplomacy is the management of international relations 
by negotiation; the method by which these relations are ad- 
justed and managed by ambassadors and envoys.” A great 
authority, Sir Ernest Satow, defined diplomacy as “the applica- 
tion of intelligence and tact to the conduct of official relations 
between the governments of independent states.” However, I 
have always been more fond of a definition of Harold Nicol- 
son’s because in this definition he has made the supremely 
important distinction of saying what diplomacy is not. In the 
early pages of one of his books Mr. Nicolson says: “The words 
‘diplomacy’ and ‘diplomatic’ will be used to designate neither 
foreign policy mor international law, but the art of negotia- 
tion.” 

There were present in these negotiations, as there always 
are at some stages of the practice of old-fashioned diplomacy, 
two essentials. The first of these was privacy. Anyone who 
successfully handles affairs of any sort learns quickly that all 
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business cannot be transacted in the middle of Main Street at 
high noon. Few if any major industrial mergers are con- 
summated without at some point a quiet, man-to-man, 
straight-talking session, where final differences are resolved, 
and rough edges removed. Governing bodies, be they city 
councils or committees of Congress, find it necessary from time 
to time to go into executive session, either to get to the bot- 
tom of some delicate matter, or simply to discuss what to do 
next, without opening themselves to pressure to take one 
course or another. You of the press know well enough that 
we are able sometimes to give you on an ‘off the record’ or 
‘not for attribution’ basis what we would be simply unable 
to give you for attribution. 

Any of these employments of privacy may be abused, just 
as any means of publicity may be abused, but this does not 
mean that either privacy or publicity are evil things in them- 
selves. And if privacy is necessary for discussion of matters of 
business or government within nations, it is wholly indis- 
pensable for discussing matters between nations, especially at 
a time when any difference standing between us has in it the 
potential of our preservation or destruction. 

The second essential to the success of this negotiation was 
hat it was from our side a step-by-step affair. The approach 
of diplomacy varies with the nature and difficulty of the prob- 
lem faced, of course, much as the approach of a mountain 
climber would vary with the type of slope he wishes to climb. 
But with an agreement difficult of achievement, as with a 
rock-face difficult to climb, a realist must as a rule make his 
beginning at whatever point offers the least difficulty and the 
most promise, and then must work his way ahead, step by 
patient, laborious step. If he approaches the matter carelessly 
or hastily, if he tries to skip any important steps, he at best 
will fail to reach his goal, and at worst may have a bad fall. 

We opened our side of the negotiations with a very simple, 
limited proposal, the proposal for radio and television ex- 
changes. At that time voices were raised to say we were not 
proposing enough. But with patience and effort, and with 
continuous negotiation, an agreement was hammered out to 
cover that point and a great many others as well. 

And just as one proposal can provide the seed of an agree- 
ment, so we can hope that one agreement can help eventually 
to pave the way for other, broader discussions, on a meaningful 
and realistic basis. 


VI. 

We needed support at home and willingness abroad. We 
needed the privacy and the orderly methods of so-called classi- 
cal diplomacy, if this agreement was to come to be. In addition, 
we needed patience, not only in getting through the negotia- 
tions, but in getting to them. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant lesson of all to be learned from these negotiations. This 
bilateral agreement marks a new stage in negotiations between 
the two countries 

As we face dealings with the Soviet Union, we must be 
prepared if necessary, and our people must be prepared, to live 
through a generation, two generations, ten generations, with 
no further progress toward a settlement between us. Indeed, 
the more willing and able we are to wait, the less waiting in 
the long run we will be required to do. Our opponent is 
skilled at knowing the limits of our patience. If he comes to 
see that he cannot exhaust them, he will be less tempted to 
try. He is a realist. 

And just as we must be capable of waiting as long as waiting 
may be required, so we must be prepared to make another 
attempt at negotiating whenever a legitimate, meaningful 
opportunity presents itself. If necessary, we must be able to 
make a hopeful beginning a thousand times, and be disap- 
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pointed a thousand times, and still be ready to try again. 

But as we must be hopeful, so we must be cautious. There 
is a wide difference between legitimate negotiation conducted 
in an effort to reach an agreement, and a negotiation conducted 
for other reasons. Any trader, whether in stocks or bonds, or 
horses and mules, can testify to that. Negotiation can be 
used for delay, for deception, for dividing friends, for dis- 
couraging and disheartening populations. We must separate 
the wheat from the chaff in these matters, for there is more 
grief than profit in threshing straw. 

And one final thought on this matter of patience: once 
any negotiation may be entered, we must recognize that a bad 
agreement could be worse than no agreement, in weakening 
our alliances, in compromising our defensive position, in 
creating false confidence or disillusion. It is too easy, when 
talk has dragged on long and fruitlessly, to be overeager to 
end it with some agreement, amy agreement. But remember, 
the Austrian Treaty took eight years of negotiation, involving 
400 meetings. Again to quote Secretary Dulles’ remarks to you 
last month, “We must on the basis of past experience, assume 
that negotiation with the Communists, if it is to bring ac- 
ceptable results, will be a long, hard task.” 

So if the first lesson of this agreement is that old-fashioned 
diplomacy, high-level horse-trading if you like, can pay off, 
the second lesson is that it will pay off only if employed with 
enduring patience. This patience includes the willingness to 
wait, the capacity to continue to hope and try again, the 
caution to avoid false and dangerous approaches, and the 
restraint to refrain from agreement until a meaningful agree- 
ment is to be reached. 

This is perhaps a grim picture. This nation broke its 
frontiers, and built its industrial might, not so much through 
patience as through impatience. Buffalo Bill, Horatio Alger, 
either one, always had to be pushing ahead. But we were a 
young land then, and impatience is a luxury youth can indulge. 
We have occupied this position we hold in the world for less 
than half a generation. It is a position for which maturity 
is the first and most essential trait, and patience is the sine 
qua non of the sort of maturity we need. 

I do not say impatience is entirely out of date. But nowadays 
it must be curbed with a firm, well-guided discipline. 


VIL. 


Before I close let me tovch on one further aspect of these 
negotiations for international exchange. By the fact of negoti- 
ating itself we were conducting an exchange of sorts. I have 
already told you that Ambassador Zaroubin and colleagues 
were tough bargainers, formidable negotiators, and that neither 
side won all it wanted. But for all the battle of wits, no one 
irretrievably lost his temper, and certainly we learned a mutual 
respect. 

And for all the restraints necessarily imposed upon us by 
our positions, it was inescapable that we should come to see 
each other not merely as representatives, or as forces, but as 
people—human beings. I entertained the Soviet delegation 
and was entertained by them. May I say that Ambassador 
Zaroubin was a good guest and a good host. 

We served opposing interests, but we were also serving, 
each according to his lights, the common cause of humanity's 
search for peace. I hope and trust that through the agreement 
we signed may occur thousands of exchanges, from college 
wrestling teams to literary delegations, which will share some 
of the personal, face-to-face dealing and contact we experi- 
enced, for I heartily concur with the view of Mr. Dulles that 
such contact is “a curative and creative force” in world affairs. 
It is a force which ultimately can bring the peace both 
peoples desire. 
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The Soviet Challenge and American 
Leadership 


SOVIET’S WEAKNESS IN COLD WAR 
By HOWLAND H. SARGEANT, President, The American Committee for Liberation 
Delivered to the Fourth Annual World Affairs Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 1, 1958 


OW MANY of you can remember . . . “a voice call- 

ing for these definitions of principle and of purpose 

which is .. . more thrilling and more compelling than 
any of the many moving voices with which the troubled air 
of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. 
They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, before 
the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known no 
relenting and no pity. Their power, apparently, is shattered. 
And yet their soul is not subservient. They will not yield 
either in principle or in action. Their conception of what is 
right, of what is humane and honorable for them to accept, 
has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a gener- 
Osity of spirit, and a universal human sympathy which must 
challenge the admiration of every friend of mankind; and 
they have refused to compound their ideals or desert others 
that they themselves may be safe. . .. Whether their present 
leaders believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope 
that some way may be opened whereby we may be privileged 
to assist the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of 
liberty and ordered peace.” 

These are the words of President Woodrow Wilson, from 
his address to the Congress meeting in joint session on January 
8, 1918 to hear his statement of America’s war aims and 
peace terms. Do these words strike you strangely, forty years 
later? Have you long ago dismissed from your minds the 
program for the world’s peace set out in that address, which 
became a beacon of hope and a symbol of enormous psycho- 
logical strength from its famous “14 Points”? At the time he 
spoke, negotiations had been in progress at Brest-Litovsk be- 
tween Russian representatives and representatives of the Cen- 
tral Powers, but these negotiations had been broken off when 
it became apparent that the Central empires proposed to keep 
every foot of territory their armed forces had occupied as a 
permanent addition to their territories and their power. 

Perhaps you will also recall the sixth of those famous four- 
teen points. It called for the evacuation of all Russian terri- 
tory and a settlement to obtain for her “an unhampered and 
unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determination 
of her own political development and national policy and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free na- 
tions under institutions of her own choosing; and, more than 
a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need 
and may herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her 
sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test of 
their goodwill, of their comprehension of her needs as dis- 
tinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy.” 

The refrain, “forty years later,” has been running through 
my mind recently. There was November 7—the 40th anni- 
versary of the seizure of power by Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
in Russia. There was December 20—40th anniversary of the 
founding of the CHEKA (the All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission for the Fight against Counter-Revolution), a 
notorious and dreaded executor of the Terror and the start 
of the Soviet secret police system. There was January 19, 1918 
—just a few days after Woodrow Wilson’s moving words of 


sympathy and hope for the Russian people—when Lenin 
murdered the only freely elected parliament in Russian history 
—the all-Russian Constituent Assembly. Elections to this 
body were held in late 1917 after the Communists had come 
to power. Despite Lenin’s control of the election machinery 
and suppression of the democratic press, the election resulted 
in a smashing defeat for the Bolshevik (Communist) Party. 
Out of 41 million votes the Communist Party received only 
9 million. 

The 40th anniversary of the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly by armed force is much in my mind. As you know, 
I am President of the American Committee for Liberation, 
a non-profit organization working in partnership with former 
Soviet citizens to restore to their fellow countrymen in the 
USSR freedom and a government responsible to the peoples 
who are in fact prisoners in a prison state run by a rela- 
tively small group of dictators. I have seen just this past week 
an example of how sensitive the present collective dictator- 
ship in the Soviet Union is to the fact that when they were 
unable to win by ballot, they chose to rule by bullet. Radio 
Liberation, supported by the American Committee for Libera- 
tion, broadcasts in Russian and 17 other languages spoken in 
the Soviet Union, to the peoples of the USSR. This is a 
private radio. It is the voice of fellow countrymen omtside 
speaking to fellow countrymen imside. Its program can there- 
fore be personal, free of the label “foreign”—and listeners can 
think of Radio Liberation as “our station.” 

During the past few days, Radio Liberation has been re- 
minding its listeners in the Soviet Union of the “execution 
of democracy by the Commissars” forty years ago. There were 
comments carried from Americans like Senator Knowland, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, Senator Humphrey, Senator Salton- 
stall, Mrs. Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, college presidents like 
Dr. Samuel Gould of Antioch, writers and others, as well as 
statesmen from India, Peru, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, Germany and Great Britain. 

A man who was Secretary of that Constituent Assembly 
came to Radio Liberation’s microphones to broadcast a mov- 
ing eye-witness account of what actually happened. He is 
Mark Vishiak. He describes Lenin—“agitated, deathly pale. 
Because of this completely white pallor of the face and neck 
his head seemed even larger, his eyes were dilated . . . he 
sat down, clenched his hands spasmodically and his burning 
eyes, grown immense, travelled over the hall from end to end.” 

One result was that on January 23, the Soviet Government's 
own newspaper, “Izvestia,” attacked these radio broadcasts— 
and Senators Knowland and Lyndon Johnson and Norman 
Thomas by name—for having “a gay time at . . . the funeral 
banquet of the Russian Constituent Assembly, which died a 
peaceful death forty years ago.” 

This, of course, proves two things: first, we hit the Com- 
munists where it hurts; and second, Radio Liberation, despite 
vicious Soviet jamming, gets through and has an effect on its 
audience. U.S. News & World Report in its current issue car- 
ries a full-page editorial and excerpts from a number of those 
who spoke over Radio Liberation in this series of broadcasts, 
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commemorating an anniversary the Soviet Regime was trying 
to push down the “memory hole” and hoping that one day it 
would be completely forgotten. I liked Senator Knowland’s 
reply to the personal attack on him—also broadcast over 
Radio Liberation 
“I am confident that I speak for the overwhelming 
majority in the United States when I say that our govern- 
ment would welcome talks at the summit with the spokes- 
men of a freely elected Parliament truly representing the 
peoples of the Soviet Union.” 

Few of us will fail to cast at least a fleeting glance back- 
ward, and consider how different a world this might be today 
had democracy rather than dictatorship been the order of the 
past forty years in the USSR. This whole incident should re- 
mind each one of us that there is a great difference between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and the Communist regime. 
We should never use these terms interchangeably. The Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union consists of about seven 
million people out of a total population of two hundred mil- 
lion. As we saw so clearly in Hungary a little over a year ago, 
even people who wear the label of “member of the Com- 
munist Party” may do so without inner conviction, and in 
fact some will place love of family and country above loyalty 
to the Communist Party when the moment of decision faces 
them. In the American Committee for Liberation, we believe 
that the great majority of the citizens of the Soviet Union are 
in fact secret allies of us in the free world, engaged in a kind 
of permanent civil war with their own dictatorship. 


THE NATURE OF THE SOVIET CHALLENGE—THE 
New IMPERIALISM 

How does it happen then that today we Americans face a 
challenge so deadly and so pervasive that we sense a mortal 
peril to us and to the free world which we lead? This is not 
just a military challenge: it is a total challenge. 

One way of describing this challenge is to call Communism 
by another name that to me more aptly describes its basic 
character—the NEW IMPERIALISM. Communism is the 
cloak which conceals the dagger which is the true threat to 
free societies everywhere—the drive of a group of ruthless, 
able men in the Kremlin, outwardly and perhaps inwardly 
genuinely persuaded that Communism is the wave of the 
future, that your grandchildren and mine will live whether 
we like it or not in a Socialist state, a drive for world domina- 
tion based on a formidable power system. I repeat: Com- 
munism is the cloak which conceals the dagger of the New 
Imperialism. 

Communism, in and of itself, as an ideology, is no longer, 
if in fact it ever was, the threat which it once appeared to be 
to the free world. Marxism, Leninism, Stalinism, even Khrush- 
chevism are like yellowed pieces of parchment from which the 
juice of vitality and ideas has been drained and exhausted. 
Perhaps in Communist China under Mao Tse-tung some of 
the vitality of Communism as a philosophy remains, but, in 
my judgment, in the Soviet Union itself, in the Eastern 
European captive countries, even in Yugoslavia, its threat is 
not one of a crusading, vital, proselytizing ideology. It has 
become sterile. 

THERE Is A GRAVE MILITARY CHALLENGE 


But do not mistake my meaning when I say that the mili- 
tary challenge in some ways is mot the most important threat 
we face. We now learn from solemn, sober reports by people 
well qualified to assess accurately where we stand that “we 
need constantly to be reminded that we are in great peril.” 
Further that we are “rapidly losing our lead over the USSR in 
the military race. For perhaps the next two years, we still 
possess a superiority in strategic striking power and any 
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Soviet attack on us would meet a crushing reply. But our 
position a year or two hence depends on decisions which must 
be taken immediately. Unless present trends are reversed, 
the world balance of power will shift in favor of the Soviet 
bloc.” (Report on the Special Studies Project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund.) The Senate Preparedness Sub-Commit- 
tee just last week told us that the USSR leads the United 
States in the development of ballistic missiles, in number of 
submarines, is rapidly closing the gap in manned airpower, 
develops new weapons in substantially less time than we do, 
has led the world into outer space and is producing scientists 
and technicians at a rate substantially greater than our coun- 
try. Fortune tells us that the latest strategic estimate is that 
possibly as early as late 1959 the USSR could deploy enough 
inter-continental range ballistic missiles to smash or paralyze 
the Strategic Air Command’s U.S. bases—whereas our own 
ICBM’s will not begin to be operational until 1960. 

Newsweek's editors add the grim thought that if the USSR 
finds a way to neutralize our Strategic Air Command before 
we create a retaliatory substitute in missile form, our deterrent 
power is gone and the world lies open to aggression at will 
by the Soviet Union. General Bradley makes it clear that war 
is becoming an expensive way to commit mass suicide—not a 
true instrument of national policy any more. “We are now 
speeding inexorably toward a day when even the ingenuity of 
our scientists may be unable to save us from the consequences 
of a single rash act or a lone reckless hand upon the switch 
of an uninterceptible missile,” he said. 

To survive, we must do what is required to keep our 
defense strong and our retaliatory power great enough to deter 
any aggressor. But let us not come to think of the nature 
of the Soviet challenge as being basically or almost exclusively 
military. There are other challenges. 

There is an economic challenge. We should take it seriously, 
for Nikita Khrushchev himself has told us that the long-term 
struggle between us will be determined on economic battle- 
grounds. He told a congressional delegation that the USSR 
values trade more for political purposes than anything else. 
In 1953, the Sino-Soviet bloc began to use economic programs 
to gain greater influence in the less developed countries and 
in fact has agreements to provide assistance totalling nearly 
two billion dollars in the form of easy credits to these Asian 
and African countries. In a recent analysis of the capabilities 
of the Soviet bloc to continue and increase this economic 
offensive this significant conclusion was drawn: 

“If the Soviets and the European satellites over the next 
eight years increased aid shipments to double the presently 
indicated level, they would have to draw on less than five 
per cent of the projected imcrease in their output over this 
period.” In other words, the gross national product of the 
USSR and the European satellites in 1957 is about 35 billion 
dollars and will increase at the rate of about five per cent 
a year to reach nearly 300 billion dollars by 1965. The Soviet 
bloc would have to put in only some five billions of this 115 
billions of increased output to reach a level double their 
present military and economic aid shipments. 

There is a scientific and technological challenge. In the 
field of basic scientific research and in applied or programmatic 
research the best judgment seems to be that the United States 
has about four times as many basic research scientists in four 
times as many fields but that Soviet scientists are just as good 
as ours in the few fields they have chosen to stress, such as 
aerodynamics and nuclear physics. In applied research, al- 
though the American range is much broader, Soviet scientists 
appear to be full equals of American scientists both in quality 
and in numbers in the fields that they have chosen. (There 
are estimates which look credible to me that the USSR in 
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1956 gave about as much money to its research institutions 
as was spent on all new residential construction in the USSR, 
if you exclude farms.) 

These challenges all derive great impetus from what Senator 
Fulbright calls “this determined and successful drive by the 
Russians to cultivate to the utmost the intellectual powers 
of their people . . . the most serious, the most difficult chal- 
lenge of all to meet.” 


THE REAL THREAT OF SOVIET COMMUNISM TO THE 
FREE WORLD 

I have tried to spell out the nature of the Soviet challenge 
as I see it in some major areas. If we may set aside the 
military threat on the assumption that we Americans will do, 
as we have in every crisis that so far has confronted us as a 
people, all things necessary either to make all-out war an 
impossibility or to assure our victory, where does the real 
threat of Soviet Communism lie? Not in its ideology, and not 
as yet in its economic strength or its industrial production. 

The real threat of Communism lies elsewhere. It lies in the 
major goals the Kremlin has set for itself—to win to their 
side or at least keep neutral the 800 million Asians who are 
still free and to split up the Grand Alliance of which the 
principal Western leaders are the United States, France and 
Great Britain, neutralizing West Germany and preventing 
the West Germans from taking a leading part in the nucleus 
of the Grand Alliance. In Asia and Africa, the Communists 
are identifying the Soviet Union's goals with anti-Colonialism 
and the revolution of rising expectations which is one of 
the clearest visible signs of resurgent nationalism throughout 
all of Asia and Africa. 

At the moment the world’s people divide into three groups, 
roughly of the same numerical size—those in the great land 
mass under the control of the aggressive Communist dictator- 
ships of the USSR and Communist China, numbering ap- 
proximately 900 million; those in Asia who are still free, 
numbering over 800 million, and the nearly one billion of us 
who constitute the free societies of the rest of the world. 

The United States Advisory Commission on International 
Information, one of the most effective and successful citizen 
advisory groups the U. S. Government has, expressed this 
threat in dramatic terms a few years ago. 

As they saw it, the threat of Communism lies in the ability 
of the Soviet Union and of Communist China to appeal to the 
minds and hearts of men and women and to convince them 
that peace, freedom, enlightenment, higher standards of living, 
can be realized better through the plan of international Com- 
munism run by a Soviet or Chinese dictator than by anything 
the free world, including the United States, has to offer. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF SPUTNIK 


The now extinct baleful beep of Sputnik the First, and the 
echoes of the plaintive barking of a shaggy dog in outer space, 
are symbols. They will appear to millions of human beings as 
portentous indicators of the shape of things to come—that 
Soviet Communism can produce results. In modern weapons 
and technological skills America has up to now been freely 
granted the unchallenged supremacy. These outer space mes- 
sengers circling our planet once every hour and a half, from 
which every single part of the surface of the earth is visible 
at least once every 24 hours, reinforce the picture of Soviet 
Communism as overtaking and surpassing the United States 
and its coalition of free world allies. The Sputnik seems to 
certify the Kremlin contention that the Soviet distatorship’s 
plan has more to offer than anything the free world can now 
produce. 
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How Do WE ANSWER THE SOVIET CHALLENGE? 

First of all, my fellow Americans, we face up to what this 
challenge really is. Let's not pretend all is well in the best of 
all possible worlds, and that we will muddle through somehow. 
The threat is deadly serious. Lenin, a founding father of the 
present Soviet Communist state, said in 1902: “As long as 
capitalism and socialism exist we cannot live in peace. In the 
end one or the other will triumph. A funeral dirge will be 
sung over the Soviet republic or over world capitalism.” More 
recently Nikita Khrushchev himself put it even more bluntly 
... “We will bury you.” It is true that at the banquet held 
for Chou En-lai in January of 1957 he reassured us in these 
terms: “I said capitalist society will perish. It is obvious that 
I was talking about a natural death without any violence on 
our part. You will die whether you like it or not. It is in- 
escapable. Of course, we will contribute to it what we can.” 

I take these statements seriously. I think the dictators in the 
Kremlin take them seriously. It may be the ultimate risk not 
to take seriously what these competitors of ours say, since we 
are reaching the point where it is possible for man to send 
up this planet earth in one gigantic cataclysm of fireballs or 
more gradually and insidiously to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children in some kind of slow but sure genetic hara- 
kiri. 

My own conclusion is that this great country of ours will, 
in the words of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee report, 
“produce in time whatever we need to retain our present 
power to strike devastating blows—blows of almost total 
destruction—at any aggressor .. .” I think I know my fellow 
countrymen well enough to be clear in my mind that we will 
make whatever sacrifices are required. We will respond to 
leadership in order to be sure that we do not allow ourselves 
to fall behind in air atomic capability. 

Although this must of necessity be our first and over-riding 
priority since such air atomic capability is vital to our survival, 
I am personally even more concerned about the other priorities 
which we Americans will set for ourselves, for the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee Report goes on to say: 

“Even more important, however, is the fact that there can 
be no security for the United States or any other country in 
weapons. The most accurate and destructive missile yet con- 
ceived can bring us nothing but a stalemate.” 

What would some of these other priorities be that would 
be vital to our future? Perhaps my personal answer will sur- 
prise you. When I was in the State Department occasionally 
we used to play a little game by pretending at the very 
blackest depths of some major crisis or other that the Soviet 
Union simply had ceased to exist—that overnight it had been 
simply swallowed up in the bowels of the earth. We used to 
discover that although some of the most vexing problems 
would vanish along with the USSR, there were a host of others 
that would remain whether the USSR existed or not. 

So I would take for my priorities the things that we as 
Americans should be doing anyway, whether the USSR existed 
or not. We should be building up our own intellectual re- 
sources and the resources of knowledge of the free world. We 
should not only make it possible but we should make it 
attractive for every young man and woman in this country to 
develop his or her talent and we should provide incentives 
to carry this latent talent just as far as the individual's capacity 
will permit it to be pushed. I agree with the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee: “There can be no adequate defense 
for the United States except in a reservoir of trained and 
educated minds.” 

Almost exactly one year ago tonight, speaking in Gainesville 
at the commencement of the University of Florida, I took 
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as my topic, “The Most Important Talent Hunt in History.”* 
I suggested: “Maybe we should adopt the general principle 
that a well educated intelligence is in itself a good thing for 
society and for the nation. Since we do mot know where the 
largest demands will be ten years from now, perhaps the best 
thing we can do is to pick bright minds and encourage them 
to go ahead and follow the careers that seem best to them. 
But we cannot tolerate the dangerous, wasteful trend which 
has developed in our educational system in which many of 
our brightest young men and women do not continue their 
educations. This sacrifice of talent needlessly, thoughtlessly, 
dangerously, must stop. We must focus on the entire problem 
of providing adequate opportunity and incentives for in- 
dividuals to develop their talents in whatever fields of special- 
ization they may choose.” 

Let's write in letters so large that we will all see them: “In 
1956, we spent about $40 billion on our physical defense, but 
less than $16 billion on all aspects of education including 
capital investment.” 

While we are at it, let's take a decision that we will do our 
utmost to make it unmistakably clear to all the rest of the 
peoples in the world that we stand for peace—and let's do 
everything in our power to bring this home to the average 
citizen of the USSR. This calls for far more support to our 
communication with other human beings in this world. For a 
nation which issued its declaration of independence “out of 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” we Americans 
have shown a strange and perplexing indecisiveness about how 
we wish to make our way of life, our values, our aspirations, 
known and understood by the rest of the world. 

But let's not fall into the delusion that somehow by manipu- 
lating symbols and people and mass media, we can win the 
cold war. We can’t. The behavior and actions of the American 
Government and the American people themselves create an 
image that other peoples receive of us. Skillful propagandists 
can to some extent influence this image but never really 
produce one basically different from the true picture. This 
leads me to what may seem to you a startling conclusion: 

After the military priority of assuring our survival, the most 
important priorities for us Americans may well be here at 
home, and not abroad. I mean for the millions of us who are 
not engaged in the front lines of diplomacy and military and 
economic and psychological programs. Let's do those things 
which will show that we are in fact what we claim to be— 
the exponents of the authentic, the true, and the enduring 
revolution. Let us lift up our eyes and look around us. We shall 
see human beings everywhere seized in the grip of the revolu- 
tion—a revolution which has three main characteristics: It is 
a revolution of rising economic expectations, a revolution of 
rising resentment against inequality, and of rising determina- 
tion to become free and independent. These aspirations are 
in large part a product of our Western philosophy and of our 
Western achievement. By being true to our own American 
heritage, we will do much that America can one day be proud 
of—and we can reinforce the image of us to these millions 
of human beings as sharing their own legitimate aspirations— 
of leading them somewhere they want to go. Yes, this may 
mean larger programs of economic aid and technical assistance 
to newly emerging countries, with fewer strings attached. 

I have suggested that the Sputniks carry a certain symbolism. 
But I might suggest that the Sputniks can be a symbol of 
something else. The Sputniks could be for all of us Americans 
the daily intrusive reminder that the cold war is hotter than 
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we think; that “all that it requires for the triumph of evil 
in the world is for good men to do nothing”: that com- 
placency is a poor substitute for the Dragnet approach of 
“just the facts, Ma’am, just the facts.” 

In a world in which hydrogen warfare on a global scale 
has become unthinkable, let us remember with General Sarnoff 
that “we can freeze to death in a cold war, as well as burn 
to death in a hot war.” We require sacrifices, patience, steady 
nerves, resoluteness and perhaps some of that characteristic, 
native-American stubbornness of our ancestors. 

We also require reliable allies. Hydrogen bombs, earth- 
satellites and ICBM’s are not actually the ultimate weapons, 
even in the hands of the Soviet Union. We would be handing 
them the ultimate weapon if we allowed anything to break 
up the unity we have with our allies, for such disunity among 
the major partners of the free world is what they count on 
most in their grand strategy. 

The Communists seem to combine flexibility of tactics with 
a basic grand policy. Listen to the words of Stalin at the 
Fifteenth Party Congress, way back in 1937: “Delay war with 
the capitalist countries (which is inevitable) until proletarian 
revolution ripens in Europe, or until colonial revolutions come 
to a head, or until the capitalists fight among themselves over 
the division of colonies. Meanwhile, admit the coexistence of 
the opposed systems and maintain peaceful relations with the 
capitalist countries.” 

This Fourth World Institute here in Cincinnati is an ex- 
ample of what I hope and believe must go on in every city, 
town, village and hamlet in these United States. We must 
buckle down to waging total peace with the same determina- 
tion, single-mindedness of purpose, and passionate dedication 
to our cause as in the shorter term of the hot wars we have 
striven to avoid but have successfully fought to victory when 
we saw there was no alternative. There is a difference—waging 
total peace may take a long time. It’s not a job of rolling up 
our sleeves and getting the job over with. It’s a longer pull 
in all probability than we've ever faced before. 

If there be any “summer soldiers and sunshine patriots” 
among us, let them take heart that the Soviet Union and its 
Communist followers have some real problems on their side. 
One fact of enormous significance to us of the free world is 
that the Communist regimes have not been able to win the 
loyalty and support of their own peoples. Some 112 million 
people, captives of Soviet Communism in Eastern Europe, are 
not reliable supporters of the Kremlin—or of Communism. 
In many cases they are passionately hostile to Communism. 
The strong currents for change, so apparent in Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany, exist in the Soviet Union itself. 
These forces for change are indigenous—they are not Western 
infusions. We should do what we can to encourage these 
forces for change, for they may well represent the free world’s 
greatest opportunity of destroying Soviet power from within 
and ending the nightmare of all-out war. 

We should never allow these people to believe that we 
accept their enslavement and their fate as permanent—or their 
masters as anything other than temporary rulers. The world 
cannot exist half-slave and half-free, and we Americans must 
not lose sight of the fact that the Communists have a fixed 
goal—to “liberate” you and me from the shackles of freedom, 
capitalism, religion and decadent bourgeois society. We must 
have a commitment as fixed, as permanent, as passionately 
cherished—a commitment to freedom for all mankind. Re- 
member that even totalitarian governments cannot ignore that 
deadliest of all enemies of a totalitarian regime—the desire 
for freedom. 
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of Privacy in Peace-making” because I believe a discussion 

of this problem is both timely and especially appropriate 
to a university audience. You are concerned as scholars and stu- 
dents with the historical background of today’s efforts to main- 
tain peace and to strengthen those influences working for 
peace. You are equally concerned with what past and present 
can tell us as guiding lines for a future in which somehow or 
other we must find means of settling disputes between nations 
without war. 

The task of peace-making in our times differs in important 
respects from the task of past centuries. 

There is, first, the greater urgency of the need for peace- 
making and the fact that this urgency makes itself felt on a 
universal basis. This results from the rapidly increasing de- 
structiveness of modern weapons and the growing interde- 
pendence of all parts of the world, an interdependence which 
makes every “local” war a potential world war. 

Nations have responded to this need by supplementing the 
instruments and procedures of classical diplomacy with the 
permanent machinery of international organization, estab- 
lished by treaty. The League of Nations was the first expres- 
sion of this response and the United Nations is a second. The 
purpose of the United Nations, like the purpose of the League 
of Nations before it, is to add strength to the force of the 
common interest, as expressed in the Charter and the con- 
sensus of member nations, in the tasks of peace-making and 
peace-building. 

Yet another difference between the task of peace-making in 
our times and the task of past centuries arises from the form 
given to world organization and the simultaneous development 
of the modern media of communications, which, taken to- 
gether, have made it possible for public opinion to become a 
major factor in international life. The form of international 
organization, beginning with the League and continuing in 
the United Nations, has been aptly described by Professor 
Philip Jessup as parliamentary diplomacy. This parliamentary 
diplomacy, with its public debates, is in part the reflection of 
a desire to introduce democratic procedures in the field of in- 
ternational politics. Back of the introduction of parliamentary 
diplomacy is also the belief prevalent at the end of the first 
World War that the catastrophe might have been avoided had 
the peoples been fully informed by the governments about 
their international agreements and policies. The reaction was 
summed up in Woodrow Wilson's famous call for “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” 

War as an instrument of national policy, except in individ- 
ual or collective self-defense against armed attack, is outlawed 
by the United Nations Charter. However, the arms race con- 
tinues unabated. This is so because there is not yet sufficient 
trust among the nations to reach a disarmament agreement 
with adequate safeguards against attack. But each new ad- 
vance in the continuing development of weapons of mass de- 
struction is making more evident that the risks of war to any 
nation which might be tempted to break the law of the Charter 
by embarking upon it are too great. 


I HAVE CHOSEN as the subject of my talk “The Element 


In these circumstances it has become more essential than 
ever to seek and apply on a world scale other techniques for 
settling disputes—to seek agreements which are fair and just 
and to shape national policies to circumstances in such a way 
as to make war both redundant and obsolete. We cannot afford 
to reckon peace as merely the absence of war. We have to 
make of it a positive and over-riding discipline of interna- 
tional life. 

The new institutional forms for this discipline, which are to 
be found in the United Nations, have, as I have just indicated, 
given emphasis to public procedures recalling those followed 
under the constitutions of democratic states. The resemblance 
is real, but it is also misleading. There is an essential defference 
between the nation and the society of nations, each of which 
remains individually sovereign. The United Nations General 
Assembly is patterned on a parliament but with power only 
to recommend, not to legislate. Its Councils and Secretariat 
resemble in some respects the executive branch, but with 
strict limitations on their powers. Its judicial branch, the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, is again much more severely cir- 
cumscribed. 

This resemblance in form, but not in the substance of power, 
between the institutions of parliamentary diplomacy and the 
institutions of a democratic national state has both its positive 
and negative aspects. On the positive side the public discus- 
sion of world issues, even in a forum without legislative power, 
may contribute—and in fact often has contributed—to an 
easing of tensions and to progress toward accommodation or 
agreement. There are usually more than two sides to any dis- 
pute, and debate in the United Nations provides an oppor- 
tunity for the representatives of nations not directly involved 
in a conflict to bring their influence to bear in the direction of 
arriving at a reasonable consensus of views as to the common 
interest. Furthermore, insofar as United Nations debates are 
fully and fairly reported, the possibilities are increased for 
giving to the public an opportunity to appraise national poli- 
cies as expressed in these debates and to arrive at an objective 
opinion concerning them. 

On the negative side, it must be said that public debates 
in the United Nations can just as readily be used to make 
a propaganda case for home consumption or for use in 
other countries as it can be used as a genuine step toward 
peaceful accommodation. The public conception of the peace- 
making role of the United Nations also tends to be distorted, 
because it is so largely based on reports of these debates which 
emphasize the conflicts that make news. 

Finally, the public processes of parliamentary diplomacy 
tend to create a dangerous optical illusion in another respect. 
This arises from a confusion between the form and the sub- 
stance of the legislative process in parliamentary diplomacy as 
practiced in the United Nations. A voting victory in a na- 
tional legislature leads to decisions which have the force of 
law. The legislative process in the United Nations, on the 
other hand, leads only to the passage of recommendations 
which do not have the force of law. The force of public 
opinion behind such a recommendation may influence the de- 
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cisions of the governments toward whom the recommenda- 
tion is directed, but the power of decision remains with the 
individual national governments. 

The legislative process in the United Nations is not a sub- 
stitute for diplomacy. It serves its purpose only when it helps 
diplomacy to arrive at agreements between the national states 
concerned. It is diplomacy, not speeches and votes, that con- 
tinues to have the last word in the process of peace-making. 

I think the experiences of the past 12 years have demon- 
strated that there is need to redress the balance between the 
public and private procedures of the United Nations if we 
are to make better progress in peace-making. When I speak 
of private procedures I mean here the methods of classical 
diplomacy as applied within the new framework provided by 
the Charter and the institutions of the World Organization. 
There has always been this practice of private—or quiet— 
diplomacy in the United Nations, and there has been a marked 
increase in its use within the past year or two. But the need 
for it is not sufficiently understood. The best results of negotia- 
tion between two parties cannot be achieved in international 
life, any more than in our private worlds, in the full glare of 
publicity with current public debate of all moves, unavoidable 
misunderstandings, inescapable freezing of position due to 
considerations of prestige, and the temptation to utilize public 
opinion as an element integrated in the negotiation itself. 

“Open agreements” represent the response to a sound de- 
mand. How, and to what extent they should be “openly arrived 
at,” on the other hand, is a principle which requires serious 
consideration in the light of the very aims which the public 
procedures are intended to serve. 

Considered simply as the only meeting place on the common 
ground of the Charter of the ambassadors of 82 member coun- 
tries, the United Nations provides a unique opportunity for 
the continuous exercise of classical diplomacy for peace-making 
without any formal procedures. We can register efforts to 
give such diplomacy the support of firmer procedures. Such 
procedures may help and they represent a further elaboration 
of classical diplomacy as exercised within the United Nations. 
They are, however, to be regarded as particular cases, the bulk 
of the private diplomacy at the United Nations being wholly 
informal. 

Let me give you three examples of such procedures. Two 
constructive and highly useful committees established by the 
General Assembly in the past three years are very small com- 
mittees which meet entirely in private. Both of them happen 
to be advisory committees to the Secretary-General, but a 
similar pattern could be usefully followed even if this were 
not the case. It is quite likely that most of you in this room 
have never heard of either of them, because they meet with 
little publicity. 

One is the Advisory Committee on Atomic Energy—that is, 
its peaceful uses. On this Committee of seven, outstanding 
nuclear scientists sit as governmental representatives of the 
three major powers, the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It 
has contributed a great deal to paving the way for agreements 
and action of governments which have helped to break down 
the barriers of the cold war so far as peaceful uses of atomic 
energy are concerned. 

The other Assembly committee is the Advisory Committee 
on the United Nations Emergency Force, which has done much 
to bring quiet to the armistice line between Egypt and Israel. 
This is a committee exclusively of smaller member states, most 
of whom have provided contingents serving with the United 
Nations Force. Its work is an example of the practical value 
in the United Nations of a formal instrument of private di- 
plomacy in carrying forward action once the main policy lines 
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have been laid down by a decision of the General Assembly. 
That decision, in turn, was made by the General Assembly in 
the public proceedings of parliamentary diplomacy only after 
the informal procedures of private classical diplomacy had 
done their work. Thus, this case is also an example of a kind 
of three-stage operation which is natural in the United Nations 
and which is capable of yielding constructive results for peace- 
making not to be achieved by other means: private diplomacy 
preceding public debate and then employed again to follow 
through. 

My third example is the experiment in private negotiation 
of the Suez Canal issue in which the Security Council engaged 
in early October 1956 before the invasion of Egypt. This experi- 
ment brought together the Foreign Ministers of the member 
nations of the Council in private session instead of the usual 
public session. It led to informal meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and Egypt in my 
office which resulted in unanimous agreement on six princi- 
ples for the peaceful settlement of the Suez Canal question. 
These principles established the basis for the further private 
diplomatic steps toward such a settlement which are now in 
progress. 

I am confident that such private diplomacy; within the 
framework of the Security Council, can be usefully employed 
on other issues and, if so employed, could contribute in new 
directions to the importance of the role the Charter intended 
the Council to play in the task of peace-making. 

I do not suggest that the Assembly and Councils of the 
United Nations should replace public by private diplomacy. 
Far from it. Public debates must continue to be a primary 
function of these organs. I wish only to stress two points. 

First, since the “legislative” processes of the United Nations 
do not lead to legislation, and the power of decision remains 
in the hands of the national governments, the value of public 
debate in the United Nations can be measured only by the 
degree to which it contributes to the winning of agreement by 
the processes of diplomacy. If public debate contributes to 
winning consent either immediately or in the long run, it 
serves the purpose of peace-making. If it does not so con- 
tribute, then it may be a useless, or even harmful exercise. 

Second, I believe that more attention and effort need to be 
given to using the unique opportunities for private diplomacy 
that exist in the United Nations. Private diplomacy is just as 
necessary as ever in arriving at agreements between sovereign 
nations. Sometimes its primary role is before a public debate, 
sometimes in the intermissions of debate, sometimes after- 
ward, and often at all of these times. Classical diplomacy 
continues to be usefully practiced in the old tradition on a 
bilateral basis. But more of it is needed now in the practices of 
the United Nations if we are to develop to the full the capacity 
of the Organization as an instrument of peace-making. 

Unlike the Assembly and the Councils, the Office of the 
Secretary-General, by its very nature under the Charter, must 
practice private diplomacy on almost all occasions until results 
are reached. In recent years the Secretary-General has increas- 
ingly been used for operations of a purely diplomatic type, 
either on behalf of the United Nations as such, or for one 
government in relation to another on a good offices basis. He 
is in a position of trust vis-a-vis all the member governments. 
He speaks for no government. It should go without saying 
that in the course of a negotiation, or a mission of good offices, 
he must respect fully the laws of diplomatic discretion. He 
can never give away what must be considered the property of 
the government with whom he is working. Nor could he pass 
public judgment upon their policies without wrecking the use 
of his office for the diplomatic purposes for which experience 
shows that it is much needed. Of course, when a mission has 
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resulted in a formal agreement between the parties, the agree- 
ment is made public, but it is, of course, not for him to evalu- 
ate it in public. 

In my discussion so far of “the element of privacy in peace- 
making,” I have not dealt with one problem of major im- 
portance. This is the problem of the relationship of the in- 
creased need for private diplomacy with the need for a better 
informed public opinion on international affairs. It is a probl- 
lem of some difficulty and one where the responsibility for a 
solution is shared by the governments, by those who direct the 
mass media of communications, by international civil servants 
serving the world community like myself and by the general 
public of which you in this audience tonight are a part. 

The media of mass communications, when supplemented by 
education in world affairs in schools and universities, provide 
powerful tools for developing a better informed public opin- 
ion. However, they can also be misused. We learned between 
the first and second World Wars that public diplomacy could 
not in itself provide insurance of peace, for in the hands of a 
ruthless group of rulers the mass media had been misused to 
build strong public support for the wildest aspirations of these 
rulers and thus to place an additional weapon in the hands of 
those who wanted to lead the world in the direction of war, 
mot peace. 
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Thus the mass media can be misused under certain circum- 
stances for harmful propaganda. Where competitive conditions 
prevail there is also a tendency to play up conflict because 
conflict usually seems more dramatic than agreement. For the 
same competitive reasons there is the natural desire to be “first 
with the story.” In international affairs, this may result in 
premature and often poorly informed publicity about an issue 
at a time when the privacy of quiet diplomacy is essential to 
achieving a constructive result. At the same time I recognize 
that public opinion cannot be truly well informed about the 
progress of peace-making unless it understands the part that 
is played at all stages by private diplomacy and its relationship 
to the public proceedings of parliamentary diplomacy which 
are so fully reported. This creates difficulties for both the 
private negotiator and the representatives of the mass media. 

There are no easy solutions and I would not attempt to sug- 
gest them here. I wish to emphasize only that all of us share 
an overriding responsibility to work toward creating, through 
the mass media and education alike, a wider public under- 
standing of and respect for the needs and uses of private as 
well as public diplomacy. In this way we can help to develop a 
better informed public opinion capable of exerting an in- 
creasingly positive influence in support of the task of peace- 
making in our time. 
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SIDE FROM Communists, Defense, Sputniks, Explorers, 
and missiles, the major conversation in the country is 
on this minor slump in business and employment. 

The debate is largely on where, when and how we will get 
out of this hole or whether our activities will dig it deeper. 
In joining this discussion I shall be hopeful and friendly and 
throw no dead cats. 

Our country has invented a special nomenclature to describe 
the stages of this sort of misfortune. We use the terms business 
dip, slump, readjustment, recession and depression. If we use 
the terms dip, slump, readjustment or recession, it makes the 
business world and the unemployed feel better. The term 
depression carries reminiscent terror. 

Just for your comfort I may mention that even as a partly 
free economic system proceeds down the highway of progress 
it occasionally bursts into a joyride of excessive speed. Then 
a tire leaks and we have a bump. The spectators engage in 
extreme pessimism. In terms of time the bumps come about 
every seven or ten years. Seldom in our history have the bumps 
developed into a depression. 

And on the subject of depressions I may mention that once 
upon a time my political opponents honored me as possessing 
the fabulous intellectual and economic power by which I 
created a world-wide depression all by myself. At least I 
might claim from these tributes that I must know something 
about depressions. 

In that great depression we were on our way out of a normal 
dip, slump, readjustment or recession, whichever term you 
prefer. But in the midst of our recovery we were struck by a 
cyclone from Europe. That was the result of the aftermaths 
of World War I, the Treaty of Versailles, and sequent follies 
in armaments, unbalanced budgets, inflation, and other gov- 


ernmental foolishness. They gave birth to a panic in most of 
Europe. In that panic practically every bank in Europe, includ- 
ing the Bank of England, ceased international payments. And 
those countries suspended buying our commodities. 

With my acknowledged expert qualifications I have looked 
over the world, and I may say that there are no such economic 
cyclones being hatched today—provided of course we keep 
our great enemy intimidated from making a war. 

There are some lessons that can be had from our own and 
the world’s experiences and vicissitudes with booms and 
slumps. 

The first lesson is that a people by their own actions can 
get themselves into considerable trouble. That can be done 
by the route of inflation. 

We by devaluation and the expenses of the Second World 
War had reduced the purchasing power of the dollar by about 
fifty per cent. Then inflation was stopped for a while. But it 
has struck again. That is the result of pressure groups creating 
excessive expenditures and irresponsible action in the opera- 
tions of our productive facilities. 

In the last twenty-one months inflation has cut the purchas- 
ing value of the dollar about $70 from every income and 
pension of $1,000. If we want to stop it and at the same time 
stop this recession in its tracks, we need some homework in 
the industrial world. 

First, we must have no wave of wage and fringe rises. This 
is not a new idea. I might remind you that labor and employ- 
ers made and loyally carried out such an agreement for three 
years beginning in 1929. It was a great contribution to the re- 
covery we had started before the cyclone. 

Second, there should be no lifting of prices by industry. 

There are some old and proved wonder drugs useful both 
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to prevent inflation and to speed recovery from recessions. 
The most useful of these economic wonder drugs is the 
elimination of waste and the reduction of non-essential Federal 
spending until we have a balanced budget. 

President Eisenhower prescribed this remedy in his address 
in Oklahoma last November when he declared that the in- 
creased expenditures for defense would have to come out of 
non-defense programs, saying: 

“Savings of the kind we need can come about only 
through cutting out or deferring entire categories of ac- 
tivities. This will be one of the hardest and most distasteful 
tasks that the coming session of Congress must face, and 
pressure groups will wail in anguish.” 

The President added to this prescription a further proposal 
in his State of the Union message where he included also: 

“Reducing expenditures on less essential military pro- 
grams and installations.” 

But let me stress at once that there is no expenditure, no 
tax burden, no austerity that we cannot endure in order to 
protect the United States from the greatest enemy of mankind 
in all human history. 

I can expand the President's point as to anguish. These 
pressure groups include every segment of the Government 
bureaucracy. Their very nature is to avoid anguish. And they 
are supported by more than 1,200 citizens’ pressure groups 
quartered in Washington wishing to safeguard the Senators 
and Congressmen from anguish. 

But to speed up recovery, we need go much further than this 
—and that is the job of the Congress where great economic 
statesmanship will be needed. 

We should cut government expenditures not only to pro- 
vide for additional weapons and balance the budget, but also 
to the point where we can have a tax reduction. This would 
be the greatest possible stimulant to recovery. However, there 
is an opiate drug being proposed that should be resisted with 
horror. That is to reduce taxes without corresponding reduc- 
tion of government expenditures or a balanced budget. That 
opiate will poison you with more inflation. No doubt the voices 
of the pressure groups will rise in even greater anguish over 
any such cut in government expenditures. 

And may I add that when we have the joyride of a boom, 
we must just stand up and work out our readjustments. In 
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the meantime we must see that no one in the country goes 
hungry or cold. Readjustment from economic sins is a tough 
operation. 

Those who do not know how these cuts in expenditures can 
be done without injury to any essential service, can find the 
answer in plain language in the Reports of the Commission 
on Organization of the Government. These reports can be 
had from the Public Printer for a few cents each. Most of you 
in this audience do not need te be bored by quotations by me 
from them. You helped to make them. And they still stand. 
And many of them with great savings await action by the 
Congress. 

Tonight you have heard from two of our great national 
leaders, Senator McClellan and former Postmaster General 
James Farley, who were members of the Commission. There 
are here other members of the Commission and the leaders 
and members of the Task Forces whose experience and devo- 
tion made those reports possible. 

You have in the last few days received a great compliment 
from Mr. Meyer Kestn'.aum, President Eisenhower's able 
assistant whose purpose is to secure the adoption of the ad- 
ministrative part of these recommendations. He says: 

“The benefits which will flow from the work of the 
Commission cannot be measured adequately in terms of 
dollar savings . . . important recommendations are addressed 
... to more effective performances of the process of govern- 
ment. This is an area where the Commission has made an 
enduring contribution.” 

In addition to our economic problems, the nation is faced 
with another and parallel crisis. Man's curiosity to explore the 
unknown and his impulses under freedom to do it, have led 
him further and further into the discovery of the fundamental 
laws of Nature. Today the scientists with the aid of the en- 
gineers have introduced new and gigantic forces into our 
civilization. But as yet the ethical standards of mankind and 
its governmental methods have been unable to control these 
forces. 

And in closing may I say that the American people have 
often in the past dealt with many recessions and with great 
crises from development of scientific discoveries and their 
new inventions. We have come out bigger and stronger than 
ever before. And we will again. 
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AM DELIGHTED to be here—and I am particularly 
I honored to speak to this combined meeting of these 
distinguished organizations. 

Your chairman very graciously invited me to speak about 
my business tonight and I was sorely tempted to seize this 
opportunity to do precisely that. But as I thought of the 
varied interests of this audience, it seemed more appropriate 
to select another subject. I have chosen one that concerns me 
at this particular time and which I believe deserves your 
attention and mine. I hope you will approve this decision. 

I intend to speak about fear. 

Many years ago a British magazine reported that British 
doctors felt that the most prevalent disease then of concern 


to Great Britain was what they identified as the “Fear Disease.” 

The Fear Disease, I discovered, was just another name for 
Worry with its accompanying effect upon one’s mental and 
physical health. Apparently British medical authorities be- 
lieved it was taking such a toll that it deserved a special 
classification and attention of its own. 

I am convinced that this “fear disease” has jumped the 
Atlantic and is sweeping—or has swept—the USA. And it is 
having the same damaging effect it had in the British Isles. 

We had better turn a searchlight on these fears, bring them 
into the open, recognize them and by so doing, defeat them. 
For defeat them we must or they will defeat us. 

There are two major fears afflicting Americans today. The 
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first is fear of a depression. This has been developing ever 
since last July and it has grown to such proportions that a 
substantial number of people have gone down into their 
storm cellars and apparently are waiting for the very worst 
to happen. 

The second fear is fear of Russia. Ever since a device called 
Sputnik began its spectacular tour around space, an ever 
increasing number of people have developed a good case of 
jitters whenever Khrushchev and the USSR are mentioned. 

Let's take a look at these fears and see if they deserve the 
attention they are getting from entirely too many of us. 

For instance, take Fear Number One—this fear of a 
depression . . . to be utterly blunt, what's so fearful about 
a depression? 

Some socialistic historians of the thirties and the worst 
depression this country has ever seen conjure up pictures 
only of veterans selling apples on street corners and of the 
bonus marchers’ advance on Washington. 

That really is a distorted picture and any of you here who 
lived through the nineteen thirties will agree with me. Yes, 
there were veterans selling apples on the street corners—and 
I didn’t like this any better than some things that have 
happened during the last ten years of unexampled prosperity. 
But by and large people got along fine. 

I know that I made about $40 a week and on that amount 
helped send a sister to college, maintained a modest but nice 
apartment, owned a car that ran well enough to take me 
wherever I wanted to go, and I dressed as well as I do now. 
Actually I wonder if the standard of living differed too much 
from what we enjoy today? 

For my own edification I visited the library of one of 
Chicago's great newspapers a week ago and did a little re- 
search on what life was like back in 1935. As I searched those 
papers, I could see little difference between those days and 
today. There was no sign of despair. Stores ran big advertise- 
ments; night clubs flourished; movies seemed to be well at- 
tended; but, those stock market prices certainly reminded me 
what a mistake I had made in not putting every nickel I 
made into the market. In reality, people seemed to be doing 
everything we do today—except that the death rate was down 
due to fewer excesses. Incidentally, this affected me modestly 
for at one time early in the depression I was the editor of the 
Embalmer’s Monthly—and business wasn’t so good! 

The moral I am trying to bring to you is that a depression 
really isn’t anything to get all unwound about under any 
circumstances. Nobody wants a depression—nobody. But if 
one wanders in we'll all get along handily. 

But I bring to you the even happier news that there should 
be no dip in business of any consequence if we keep our 
heads about us. 

You don’t have to be an Economist to know that our econo- 
my is sound when stores are thronged as they were at Christ- 
mas—and as they are today. That is a sign of prosperity. 

You don’t have to be a Statistician to observe that more 
people are having families of four, five and six children than 
since the early days of the Republic. This avers the funda- 
mental faith of the People (with a capital P) in the future— 
no matter how many scare stories in the press about atomic 
wars, recessions and what have you. 

Further, the People know what some of the Editorial 
Gloomy Gerties don’t know when they moan that business is 
less than a year ago—or that there is a dip in car loadings, 
automobile production or that the Dow-Jones averages are 
down. I contend that the man who reads only the sport pages 
knows that the 4-minute miler doesn’t break 4 minutes every 
time out—and the same holds for business and the records 
it makes. 
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Personally I have a buoyant optimism about 1958 and the 
decade that follows. This is based not only on the belief that 
the rediscount rate will be lowered again and that institutional 
investors will soon be going back into the market in a big way. 

It is based on faith in our American economy, our Ameri- 
can government and on the millions of young Americans who 
love this country and the life it offers so much that they are 
bringing four, five and six children into this world to enjoy 
it. Because of them and what they are doing to our population 
we can hardly fail to have prosperity. With 185,000,000 
people in prospect in the next few years—with needs like 
housing, clothing, food, transportation and fun—we're going 
to have to be extra special stupid not to be successful. 

So let's dismiss Fear Number One—this depression business 
—and turn to a new and very stylish cause of concern—Fear 
Number Two, Russia. 

Since Sputnik I've read and listened to more drivel about 
our being behind the eight-ball . . . a Second Class Power . . . 
and the Laughing Stock of the World. 

I sometimes think that Sputnik educated a lot of people 
to the fact that other nations, including Russia, aren't as primi- 
tive as many Americans have been led to believe. 

Frequently I've heard Americans who have not been to 
Europe indicate something resembling amazement that Euro- 
pean nations have inside plumbing. The truth, of course, is 
that they are as advanced as we in almost every phase of life 
—and far more advanced in some. 

It's just as impossible, for instance, to find a parking place 
in Paris, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Milan, Rome, 
Madrid and Lisbon as it is in Chicago, Omaha or New York. 
People really live well and modernly overseas—and if you've 
thought otherwise you haven’t been taking your trips to 
Europe lately. 

So no one should be surprised that Russia has developed 
a sputnik, jet planes and power stations equal to ours. And, 
frankly, judging by Russia's scientific papers and magazines 
which I see reguarly, we can expect some more surprises from 
them. 

At the same time, to judge by first hand reports given me 
by our travelling editors, Russia offers great contrasts—for 
those things we accept as standard—sizable homes, good 
clothes, automobiles, fine roads—are denied her people. At 
the same time there is evidence of more freedom of speech 
and action within Russia—and this is a sign full of hope and 
promise. 

My personal feeling is that we will see a slow melting of the 
Cold Front. It has already begun—what with more unrestricted 
travel to Russia and in Russia by Americans than ever before. 

Also there are requests from behind the Iron Curtain for 
more of our American books and magazines for translation. 
This was unheard of even a year and one half ago—and it is 
certainly an encouraging sign. Further, I am happy that the 
State Department looks favorably upon such requests. 

Also I can tell you this: from where we sit we get reports 
on America’s progress—in planes, missiles, atomics, electronics, 
radar, armaments—and it is heart-warming, believe me. Our 
country has never been so strong, in my opinion—and I also 
believe that the intelligence of the USSR is abundantly aware 
of this fact. 

The net result, ladies and gentlemen, is that I shall not 
build an atomic shelter. I want our Government to be ever 
vigilant and masterfully strong—just as it is today—but I 
look for an era of Peace which I believe Russia wants as 
sincerely as do we. 

In conclusion, this despair, this fear about business and 
Russia—and everything else seems typical of our times. 

Everywhere there is evidence of tension. It’s the occupa- 
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tional disease of the business executive, but it afflicts his wife, 
the butcher, the gas station attendant and schoolgirl, too. 

The largest selling books today are the self-help books of 
Norman Vincent Peale and others who try to help people with 
problems of tension and fear. The largest selling pills in the 
world today are che tranquillizers. Actually, according to 
Chemical Week, more than a ton of tranquillizers are con- 
sumed in the United States every day. 

What a pile of pills that is—and what a lesson it should 
teach each of us! 

Biggest lesson it teaches me is that Fear Number Three 
is our private fears—fears about our health, our family, our 
jobs, our bosses and all of the other petty affairs that give us 
individually the jitters, nerves, complexes and frustrations. 

To all of you beset by Fear Number Three—private fears— 
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take heart from the realization that you are in good company. 
There must be a lot of people in the same boat—otherwise 
they wouldn't sell a ton of Miltowns every day. 

Maybe I can bring in this Do-It-Yourself business after 
all. Ridding oneself of fears is a do-it-yourself project. Here 
are some rules you may find useful: 

Rule One: You ain’t alone, dearie. Millions of others are 

in the same boat, have fears, too. 

Rule Two: Don’t look for a knock in your motor. In other 
words don’t try to find something wrong with your 
health. 

Rule Three: If you've got a fear, bring it out into the open. 
Talk about it. View it from every side. Fears usually can’t 
stand the searchlight of intelligent appraisal. 
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evening and to allow me the opportunity to discuss with 
you the challenge confronting the press writer in prepar- 
ing America’s youth for the demands of American leadership 
in an age of technology. This is obviously a broad topic and 
one that I would love to talk about for hours. It will be 
somewhat difficult for me to capsulize my comments into the 
few minutes I am permitted without giving the impression 
that I am a man of strong bias and nothing else. Particularly 
when one of the points that I would like to emphasize is 
that there is already entirely too much in the way of reporting 
capsule opinions about very complex problems such as those 
facing American education which are uttered through the 
press, the pulpit, and the lecture platform. We are a hurried 
and harried civilization and we want human thought in a 
distilled capsule form in the same manner that we want 
everything else. But with these introductory comments I 
would like to assure you that I will not take too much of 
your time this evening. I realize that we have a heavy program. 
I also am constantly reminded of the Bishop who delivered 
a sermon at Yale University. According to Murrow, the Bishop 
took for his text the four letters, Y A L E. He held forth for 
about fifteen minutes on Y for Youth, and the audience was 
not obviously impressed. But nothing daunted, the Bishop 
carried on for an additional nine minutes and thirty seconds 
on A for Ambition, at which time there were obvious symp- 
toms of nervousness in the audience. He went on for eight 
minutes on L for Loyalty, by which time he had lost the 
audience completely. But still nothing daunted, he devoted 
five minutes and twenty seconds to E for Energy. At the end 
of his discourse the choir filed down the center aisle, the 
congregation filed down, and the Bishop went down the center 
aisle. In the rear-most pew, he encountered a student, still on 
bended knee. He stopped until the young man arose, and he 
said, “Young man, perhaps you would be good enough to 
tell me what it was that I said that moved you so deeply.” The 
young man looked up at him and said, “Sir, I was just giving 
small thanks to God that I go to Yale rather than to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 
Before I describe my main thesis, however, please let me go 
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on record with respect to certain convictions | hold which may 
at first glance appear to be negated by what I am later going 
to say in this talk, inasmuch as I am going to state my views 
with respect to my topic as they focus on the concern with 
science education in our country. Among all of our problems 
I think that education is the most crucial one facing our nation 
today. I do not want to minimize this. I do not feel that we 


are going to solve the problems of education, however, in- 
cluding those of science education (which is only a small 
but admittedly significant part of the whole picture) until we 
determine what is our purpose as a nation, a culture, a people. 
I do not agree at all with the ultramodernists in the 
field of education who believe that a child should be permitted 
to develop and grow according to his own interests and im- 
pulses. By the way, I have met many educators and read 
rather extensively in the field and in all frankness I have never 
met a single educator who believes and holds to this thesis. 
But here again the press has presented a rather alarming 
picture which I sincerely question as being representative of 
American education. I do not know personally of an educator 
of any merit who would not subscribe to the thought ex- 
pressed by Samuel Taylor Coleridge who recorded in his jour- 
nal the account of a conversation with a friend who insisted 
that it was very unfair to attempt to influence a child’s mind 
by trying to inculcate any religious and other opinions before 
the child was able to choose for himself. 

“I showed him my garden,” says Coleridge, “and told 
him it was my botanical garden.” “How so?” asked the 
friend. “It is covered with weeds.” “Oh,” said Coleridge, 
“that is only because it has not yet come to its age of dis- 
cretion and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken liberty 
to grow, and I thought it unfair of me to prejudice the soil 
towards roses and strawberries.” 

I am, for matters of record, also extremely disturbed about 
the state of our technology with respect to our development 
of superior weapon systems. The recent second failure of 
“Vanguard,” although extremely alarming, should not lead to 
a state of panic any more than the success of “Explorer” should 
lead to a false state of elation. If ever there was a time for 
serious and considered judgment without emotion confusing 
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our thinking, I feel that now is the time. Out of a state of 
panic and near hysteria we are in much danger of taking 
action which may have a deleterious effect on much which we 
have held precious in our democracy and in our cultural 
heritage. We must be alarmed but not panicked. The good 
Dr. Teller was asked a few days ago what he thought we might 
find on the moon when we got there. He answered, “Russians.” 
This is a very sobering comment. And we grant Dr. Teller the 
poetic license which he so richly deserves. He is playing the 
traditional role of a gad-fly which is so badly needed. He 


has undertaken to criticize the basic attitude towards the - 


intellectual in our society rather than to find a scapegoat in 
the public schools. I feel, however, that society today needs 
gad-flies who will prod us into an awareness of the problems 
we have which the study of the liberal arts, the humanities, 
and the social sciences will also help to solve. I think that we 
should be alarmed by the quality of all of our teaching not only 
that of science teaching. It is high time that teaching itself be 
made an honorable profession. Yet a few weeks ago I read 
of a serious proposal to raise the salaries of high school teach- 
ers of science. Are these the only teachers who need reward, 
encouragement, and prestige? 

What we need above all today, it seems to me, is balance 
and perspective in our looking at the problem. To achieve 
this balance and perspective we must realize that many of 
our citizens today are not in the school system but they are 
subject to the educational influences of our mass media of 
communication and propaganda. The press writer, the radio 
commentator and the television reporter are part and parcel 
of the educational scheme of America. Our vehicles of com- 
munication and propaganda are as much if not a more 
definitive influence on the attitudes of people in our society. I 
think a lesson stated in this respect is brought home by the 
anecdote about the assembled clan that sat down to a big 
Sunday family dinner. They turned to the youngest, six-year- 
old Sally Lou, and asked her to say grace. With memories of 
television echoing in her head, the youngster began fervently, 
“This food comes to you through the courtesy of Almighty 
God.” 

I say we need perspective. I think the press really must con- 
tribute as an educator in giving us this perspective—giving 
it to us by careful selection of data, by reluctance inadvert- 
ently to take thoughts out of context and to give headline 
notoriety to a situation that is already emotionally out of 
proper balance. 

The schools and education of course have always been in the 
history of mankind a convenient scapegoat for the inadequa- 
cies of responsible parents and statemen. We can go as far 
back as Aristotle in Athens about 300 B.C. who then was 
reflecting on the same problems that we are reflecting on 
today, namely, the confusion as to the purposes of education. 
Aristotle said: 

“There are doubts concerning the business (of educa- 
tion) since all people’ do not agree in those things which 
they would have a child taught, both with respect to im- 
provement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it clear whether 
the object of it should be to improve the reason or rectify 
the morals. From the present mode of education we cannot 
determine with certainty to which men incline, whether 
to instruct a child in what will be useful to him in life, 
or what tends to virtue, or what is excellent; for all these 
things have their separate defenders.” 

A little over 2,000 years later, in 1856, the school committee 
minutes of a New England community contained this lament: 

“Our schools are in a feeble and backward state. We 
think the modern mode of instruction is decidedly bad.” 
And, in 1905, the first Superintendent of Schools of New 
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York City noted that during the preceding quarter century 
a great movement for changing the elementary curriculum 
had been gaining weight and he recognized these criticisms 
by the following comment: 

“At various times during the past ten or fifteen years, 
and particularly during the past year, reactionary voices 
have been loudly raised against the new education and in 
favor of the old. Such were to be expected. Reactions follow 
inevitably in the wake of every reform, political or social.” 
An example of the criticisms that gave Dr. Maxwell grave 

concern appeared in an editorial in the New York Sun, 5 
October 1902, which stated: 

“When we were boys, boys had to do a little work in 
school. They were not coaxed; they were hammered. Spell- 
ing, writing and arithmetic were not electives, and you had 
to learn. In these more fortunate times (1902) elementary 
education has become in many places a vaudeville show. 
The child must be kept amused, and learns what he pleases. 
Many sage teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments, and 
it seems to be regarded as between a misfortune and a 
crime for a child to learn to read.” 

When I plead for a mature perspective I ask that we look 
at America today, America of the last two decades, and we look 
at it with no false pride, but we must recognize that from the 
very outset of our growth as a nation our education and our 
educational system have had a stake in and have been partially 
responsible for America being what it is. Through our 
educational system we have developed one of the highest 
rates of literacy in the world, something imperative to intel- 
ligent self-government. We have developed a sense of unity 
and pride which has been able to withstand strong forces in 
the past acting against it. We have developed a concern for 
the welfare of human beings and the dignity of each individual. 
Many teachers whom you will never hear of, and many schools 
have been an integral part of building this dream and making 
the advances that have been made. They rarely make the news. 
It is high time that they should. But no critic, no matter how 
ardent or persuasive he might be, can destroy or remove this 
fact. Parents, society, will always tend to take credit for what 
is good about children and blame the schools for what is bad. 
Nathan Pusey said a few years ago that “if there is anything 
education does not lack today, it is critics and criticism,” and 
the unfortunate aspect of this, in my opinion, is that this 
criticism is seldom healthy and seldom constructive. I think 
the press writer must make every effort to avoid adding fuel 
to the fire and to help bring about a perspective that leads to 
calm, considered and constructive solutions to problems which 
cannot be solved by capsule utterances described in the head- 
lines of our press. 

In order to provide a balanced perspective the writer must 
refrain from giving undue notoriety in headline space to na- 
tionally known figures who present their positions with biased 
statistics. Professor Arthur Bestor has made quite a name for 
himself by stating that today American youth are not as well 
educated in the field of science education as they were 50 or 
more years ago. Actually a full and careful reading of Profes- 
sor Bestor’s comments does not really give this exact impres- 
sion. Actually his position, though an extreme one, is a much 
more considered one read in detail than as it is publicized 
through headlines and selective phrases which are used to 
describe his thinking in leading magazines of the country. 


‘One of Professor Bestor’s implied conclusions states, for 


example, that today only 54% of high school students are 
taking science subjects whereas in 1900 84% were taking 
science subjects. Today 55% of high school students are taking 
mathematics whereas in 1900, 86% of the students were taking 
mathematics. These figures are in turn used by editors and 
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reporters to imply that they represent the state of science 
education in the country as a whole. In 1900 there were ap- 
proximately 700,000 of the little over six million 14-to-17-year- 
olds in high school in the United States or 11%; whereas in 
1953 there were 84% of the 14-to-17-year-olds, or six and one- 
half million students attending high school in the United 
States. Now if we want to look at the state of science educa- 
tion among the youth of our country as a whole, then we find 
that the number taking science courses today is approximately 
314 million students. Then, too, I would like to labor the 
point a little further by pointing out that students today 
taking science and mathematics courses are taking courses con- 
taining much more complex subject matter than did the 
science courses of 1900 where even nature study was at that 
time considered a science course. 

This is the kind of balance that I think must be presented 
in terms of objective reporting and educational analysis. About 
40 to 50 years ago only one out of every ten children went 
to high school and when they were unable to handle the more 
or less rugged curriculum of that time, they were dumped out 
without too much ado made about the situation. Today about 
75% of the youth of high school age are attending high 
school and the other 25% are not there because very often 
they have to work, not because they do not have the intel- 
ligence. 

Now I cannot in all honesty accept the picture of Ameri- 
can education that Professor Bestor has drawn for us. In all 
honesty I don’t think you as writers do either. But what he is 
saying is popular and people such as writers are inclined to 
go along with the good Dr. Bestor even though the picture 
he has drawn is a badly distorted one because it is good, we 
say, for the people to be shaken out of their lethargy. Well, 
are the people in a state of lethargy? And is a state of panic 
any better? But I certainly think that writers in this tech- 
nological age can call attention to certain weak spots (of which 
many educators are well aware), point out that many superior 
pupils are not receiving the education they need—emphasize 
the need for competent teachers—and even state that the num- 
ber of courses in education in the teachers’ colleges could be 
somewhat reduced but this would be a far cry from Professor 
Bestor's proposed remedy and drastic overhaul of an educa- 
tional system which is being copied in many of its aspects by 
European nations today and even by the Soviet Union. 

I further think that editors and press writers can well refrain 
from increasing bias in news reporting by avoiding the use 
of terms or phrases that are emotionally toned and carry 
qualitative content. Two nationally known representative news- 
papers in describing the same event, personage, or circum- 
stance use the following parallel terms: radical, progressive; 
witch hunting, investigation; regimentation, regulation; agi- 
tator, Organizer; the dole, home relief; loyal workers, non- 
strikers; inquisitor, investigator; alien, foreign; mass picketing, 
picketing. The implications for reporting the problems of edu- 
cators are obvious. 

Clarence B. Randall, former Chairman of the Board, Inland 
Steel Corporation, and now Special Assistant to President 
Eisenhower in speaking at Harvard University two years ago 
warned of “technical hypnosis.” I feel that it would be most 
unfortunate if news writers and reporters succumbed to this 
malady in reporting the news in the area of science education. 
said Mr. Randall: 

“This is the age of technology. The scientist and the 
engineer have revolutionized industry . . . But I fear that 
as a nation we Americans are in danger of yielding to 
technical hypnosis. We behave at times as though we believe 
that all problems can be resolved by the processes of phy- 
sical research, and the application of engineering methods 
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... The lesson of my own business experience is that this 
is not so, and that the art of management, even in an indus- 
try that rests for its success on the achievements of the 
scientist and the engineer, requires a broadly cultivated 
mind . .. The steel industry requires both types of training. 

We need the best of technical skill, of course, but we also 

need men trained in the liberal arts. I suspect we need 

them in about equal proportions.” 

It took a scientist who possessed a broadly cultivated mind 
of the highest order, namely, Julian Huxley, to point out quite 
a few years ago that 

“At the moment, humanity is rather like an irresponsible 
and mischievous child who has been presented with a set 
of machine tools, a box of matches, and a supply of dyna- 
mite.” 

Do we have to reiterate what has been said so often before, 
and what the writer should say so effectively today at this 
particular time, that the issues of our age are still and will 
remain essentially basic moral and spiritual issues. In our 
struggle for survival through better guns and satellites, I don’t 
think we dare forget this central fact and I wonder if the 
writer of today has assumed the responsibility of communicat- 
ing it vividly at a time when it needs to be stated in terms 
which are so clearly understood by everyone. 

To communicate these values with vividness and vitality 
our writers need often to exercise poetic and imaginative 
Capacities to get the point across. Milton Katimas, Conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony, tells us that once when Toscanini was 
rehearsing Debussy’s La Mer he wanted to achieve a highly 
evanescent effect in one spot. “At a loss for words to describe 
what he wanted, he took from his breast pocket a large white 
silk handkerchief. He threw it high into the air and every 
man in the orchestra was hypnotized as it floated softly, se .- 
suously, to the floor. ‘There,’ the Maestro smiled happily, ‘play 
it like that.’” 

The battlefields of tomorrow remain the minds, hearts, and 
souls of men. It is only with better ideas, better feelings, emo- 
tional maturity and spiritual enlightenment, that we can sup- 
plant false doctrines and fill the world’s spiritual and moral 
vacua. Behind this must be the armed might of superior wea- 
pons but superior weapons themselves are not going to solve 
the problem. I noted in the Catholic Digest several months 
ago a comment that people years ago used to miss a stage 
coach which delayed them a few days without any great re- 
percussions or emotional trauma. Today, however, a person 
gets quite upset if he misses even a section of a revolving 
door. 

I am wondering whether we are going to take this emotional 
insecurity with us into space. And I am wondering if our 
trips to the moon, Mars and other planets will be on a con- 
venient time payment plan. 

Well, then, let us in the interests of speculation take the 
recommendations of the new “experts” in education who are 
physical scientists. One leading scientist of this country got 
on the band wagon with what I thought was unnecessary 
encouragement by the press when his “views” were given wide 
notice by the following headline: “Scientist Would Oust 4 of 
5 C.U. Students.” This “authority” further recommended that 
colleges throw out courses in psychology among other courses. 
Let us do this. Let us send future teachers of literature, his- 
tory and other subjects home. We don’t need social workers, 
accountants, junior executives, and educated citizens. Let us 
throw out of our curriculum all courses in psychology, and 
while we are at it, social psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and all other social sciences. Because in truth—we don’t really 
need these soft courses in social science. There are no really 
crucial questions in this area that are crying out for solution. 
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Since everyone ought to and should become a physical scientist 
—and since we do not need any men to function outside of 
the scientific and materialistic setting, why bother asking the 
troublesome and irritating questions that the social scientists 
constantly are asking? At a cime when our divorce rate stamps 
us an immature civilization, why should we bother studying 
the family structure of our society? At a time when the crucial 
problems facing our civilization are moral, political, and 
ideological in nature, let us not make any study of the authori- 
tarian personality and the concept of “power.” After all there 
are no strains, no pressures, which are going to arise in this 
technological age due to technology which are going to affect 
the structure of our society and the behavior of human beings 
in this society. There are no psychological and sociological 
. .. and political and even aesthetic aspects of space research 
and travel. Maybe someday we will travel to the moon with 
the same urgency with which today we take our vacations. 
Our only real aim often being not to enjoy the scenery 
leisurely but to get to the next motel within so many hours 
having consumed only a precious few gallons of gas within 
sO many miles. 

Let us not concern ourselves as social scientists with 100,000 
suicide attempts made annually, with the more than three mil- 
lion alcoholics in the United States, with the seven million 
citizens who have criminal records. Let us not be stirred that 
during World War II one out of every eight men turned down 
for the draft were personality problems, that during this time 
also, 50% of all separations were due to maladjustment, both 
emotional and personal. These problems are really not too 
disturbing and do not deserve the concern of the educated 
mind. 

W. H. Auden was writing as a poet and not a scientist when 
in contrast to the 18th Century, called the Age of Reason, and 
the 19th Century, called the Age of Progress, he saw fit to 
describe the 20th Century as the Age of Anxiety. Let us ask 
man to forget his awareness of the increasing importance of 
psychological factors in human happiness. 

After all, in the words of Norman Cousins, we are a nation 
that has more money per person than anyone else in the world. 
“With 6% of the population, we have 80% of the wealth. 
We have bigger homes, bigger televisions, bigger cars, bigger 
theaters, bigger schools.” This is what the age of technology 
has given us. One thing though that it has not given us which 
it promised—and this—the most important thing—time to 
think—pleasure in the habit of thought. Let us remember that 
civilization is put together not by machine but by human 
thought, by man being able to comprehend and understand 
the world around him. 

Are not the problems of the humanities more important 
today than ever due to technology? Not if you read our press. 
Are not the problems confronting the social scientist more 
crucial today than they were fifty years ago? Not if you read 
our press. I am not saying that we ought not to pay heed to 
what the scientist has to say. I think that we should listen to 
all who have serious concern with the problems of our society. 
All I urge the physical scientist to do, however, and I think I 
have a right to expect this as a willing listener and reader,— 
all I ask him to do when he is asked to expound with an aura 
of authority in the field of education, is that he bring to his 
observations in the field of education the same meticulous 
attention to detail, the same precise procedure of observation, 
the same systematic quality of thought, the same caution in 
expressing generalizations that he uses when he speaks about 
developments and phenomena in the area of physical and basic 
science. 

I had nothing but respect for Einstein when he talked and 
wrote in the field of physics and mathematics. I could have 
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nothing but respect because I accepted opinions of authority 
in the field since I obviously did not understand, and still do 
not understand, what it was he was talking about. But frankly, 
when I read of Einstein’s opinions in the political, social, 
philosophical, and theological fields, I am not overenthused 
about the profundity of the ideas expressed. I think we must 
get out of our minds the opinion that authorities in one area 
are necessarily authorities in all areas. It is in this area, I think, 
that the writer and the press often fail in their responsibility 
when they imply, rather unscientifically and illogically I would 
say, that because a man is an excellent scientist, he is there- 
fore most qualified to speak and make proficient utterances on 
the methods of developing the gifted talents that are latent in 
the youth of our country. 

Again I plead for balance in our perspective. I do not think 
there is much balance when the utterances of scientists get 
the notice that they do; and when the warning of Bishop 
John J. Wright of Worcester against “dangerous” attacks being 
made on the American educational system by “people cha- 
grined that America did not launch the first space rocket,” 
was deeply buried in a column in the heart of the newspaper 
to be found only by the diligent and patient efforts of the 
reader. The Bishop stated: 

“All the scientific training for which so loud and frenzied 

a cry is being raised, will de-humanize us even further if 

our schools abandon the courses in music, languages, history, 

poetry, literature, philosophy and religion which make 
them the fostering mothers of balanced persons, not factories 
for the production of automatons . . . this is no time to 
walk out on the American school system, or to indulge in 
talk about the alleged superiority of Soviet education. Let us 
congratulate the scientists who perfected the little machine 

(Sputnik), no matter what their nationality. Let us strive 

to equal and better their mechanical accomplishments. But 

let us keep our sense of values and not make our schools, 
established traditions and national unity the casualties of the 

Russians’ little excursion out into space.” 

While we stand in awe of the Russian achievement with 
respect to Sputnik, I don’t think we have been fair in assessing 
our accomplishments in the field of scientific development. 
The press has not pointed out, for example, our achieve- 
ments with respect to the Nobel Prizes in physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature and peace. The United States has received 
forty of these prizes, second only to Germany with 44, where- 
as Russia has received only three. One of these three prizes was 
awarded in the field of literature, the other two in medicine, 
none-—I repeat—none in physics and chemistry. The United 
States has received nine in the field of physics, seven in the field 
of chemistry and eleven in the field of medicine. I am talking 
about human thinkers who were born in the United States 
and the products of the American educational system. 

I cannot help but feel that these creative minds—and they 
were not technologists as much as they were truly creative 
scientists—these creative minds were more the product of 
able teachers who stimulated their interests and their talents 
rather than the product of any particular curriculum. 

There is nothing wrong with the curriculum that you and I 
were brought up under that an able teacher could not have 
solved. Alfred North Whitehead was pleading in essence 
for a teacher who would add vitality and vividness to such a 
curriculum when he argued in his Aims of Education that 
we offer children: “Algebra, from which nothing follows; 
Geometry, from which nothing foliows; Science, from which 
nothing follows; History, from which nothing follows; a 
Couple of Languages, never mastered; and lastly, most dreary 
of all, Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, with 
philological notes and short analyses of plot and character to 
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be in substance committed to memory. Can such a list be said 
to represent life, as it is known in the midst of the living of 
it?” 

But let us be aware that in this same essay he also pre- 
sents the other side of the coin (and here again I make refer- 
ence to the responsibility of the reporter in pointing this out 
and not merely pulling something from its context) wherein 
he emphasizes that vivifying the curriculum is not merely seek- 
ing a pleasurable experience for the student when he states: 

“All practical teachers know that education is a patient 
process of the mastery of details, minute by minute, hour 
by hour, day by day. There is no royal road to learning 
through an airy path of brilliant generalizations. There is 
a proverb about the difficulty of seeing the wood because 
of the trees. That difficulty is exactly the point which I am 
enforcing. The problem of education is to make the pupil 
see the wood by means of the trees.” 

The last and most important point of contact in the educa- 
tional scheme is in the classroom—when the teacher, a human 
personality, meets the student—another human personality. 

The teacher that I am talking about must have the broadly 
trained, cultivated mind that is well rooted in a love of litera- 
ture and in the love of ideas themselves for their own sake 
and beauty. It is this teacher who can most adequately appreci- 
ate, encourage and tap the wonderful imaginative capacities 
inherent in man. It is this wonderful quality of the child's 
imagination, his natural bent for curiosity, that must challenge 
our educators if we are to develop it properly. For this we 
need teachers who are willing to work at the intricacies that 
are involved in the practice of true progressive education. 
Dignity and respect for the child as an individual must freshen 
the air of the classroom which in your time and mine provided 
an atmosphere of drudgery, drill, and discipline. Learning 
must be exciting. Learning must be fun. It must be refreshing. 
Clifton Fadiman astutely pointed this out when he said: 

“. . . By nature the child is more interested in abstract 
questions than is the grown-up. It is he, not you and I, who 
wonders why the world was made, who made it, how large 
the universe is, how long it will last, how it may be meas- 
ured, what makes people different from animals, what it 
means to be brave or good or truthful.” Recognition of this 
priceless quality of imagination is one of the first principles 
of pedagogy. 

In an age of technology this is a most difficult objective to 
work towards because in its immediate value it is not really a 
“practical” objective. Imagination and creativity—these are 
the real areas that remain a challenge to education. And our 
culture based on technology does not encourage the develop- 
ment of this reservoir of intellectual and aesthetic energy. 
We have such little tolerance for imaginative people. In Bern- 
ard Shaw's play, St. Joan, you may recall the incident where 
her inquisitors very rudely accuse her by telling her that voices 
she is hearing are of her imagination. Joan agrees that her 
voices are the products of her imagination because that is 
how God speaks to us—through our imagination. 

At the Air Force Academy we feel that our task is not to 
develop the technologist. We hope that some of our graduates 
will go on to achieve some eminence in science and engineer- 
ing, and many of them in the research and development field. 
However, we want to make every effort not to develop the 
narrow specialist similar to the scientific technician described 
as follows: “He knows how uranium can be converted into 
plutonium, and he can calculate with a high degree of accuracy 
the amount of heat released by the atom at the split second 
of fission; but what bothers him now is that in closely related 
and even more important fields—the political and social and 
historic implications of nuclear energy—he feels intellectual- 
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ly bankrupt.” The Russians easily solve this problem by telling 
the young scientist-student, “Don’t you worry about those 
matters. We will take care of those problems. You just produce 
the weapons for us.” 

The Air Force officer of tomorrow will be the man who will 
in all likelihood be having lunch in New York one day and 
in Bandung the next. As such he should be a man of broad cul- 
tivation and taste. The love of literature should not be some- 
thing alien to him. Traditionally we have thought of the mili- 
tary man to whom literature, fine art, philosophy, and the love 
of music was inconsistent with the capability of being an effec- 
tive warrior. We, at the Air Force Academy, hope that we can 
duplicate in our young men something of the stature and the 
love of literature held by James Wolfe, the British general 
who defeated the French at Quebec in 1759. On the rainy 
night when he assaulted Quebec, Wolfe recited Gray's “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard.” Coming to the famous words “the 
paths of glory lead but to the grave,” he remarked, “Gentle- 
men, I would rather have written those lines than take 
Quebec.” 

Nearly a hundred years ago John Stuart Mill stated the 
issue which is still confronting education today: 

“Men are men before they are lawyers or physicians or 
manufacturers; and if you make them capable and sensible 
men, they will make themselves capable and sensible lawyers 
and physicians.” 

Ultimately, however, our task goes beyond machines. I think 
we have to bring about on the part of many of our students 
deep internal changes in their values and their perspective 
regarding life. I think we have to bring home to them that 
our nation and our heritage were founded ultimately on cer- 
tain moral absolutes and beliefs. Honor, Duty, Country are 
not merely slogans. “In God We Trust” is a motto which is 
fundamental to our purpose as a nation and as a civilization. 
The future leaders we are educating should be aware of this 
and be aware of it vividly. No student leaving the halls of 
the Air Force Academy as an officer can properly contribute 
his life of service to Nation and God without being aware 
through many facets of our curriculum and through many 
examples stressed by our teachers that it is a privilege to serve, 
a privilege that comes to very few. 

In summary, please allow me to take a few more minutes 
to state the issue as I see it. Sputnik is real. I hope that I have 
said nothing to imply that I am decrying its importance. It 
is the aftermath which has led to hysteria which I am con- 
cerned with. With reference to Sputnik I feel that in the area 
of science education the writers and the press are in the same 
position that Winston Churchill found himself when in the 
early days of the blitz he hurried to Canterbury to see that 
proper precautions were taken for the protection of the famous 
cathedral there. Later he explained to the Archbishop, “We 
have bolstered the edifice and approaches with gs to 
spare. Every device known to man has been applied. No matter 
how many close hits the Nazis may make, I feel sure the cathe- 
dral will survive.” “Ah, yes, close hits,” said the Archbishop 
gloomily, “but what if they score a direct hit upon us?” “In 
that event,” decided Churchill, with some asperity, “you will 
have to regard it, my dear Archbishop, as a summons.” 

We also need a summons to revitalize our education in the 
liberal arts, in the humanities, in the social sciences. I have 
not run across any item in the press of our nation which is 
pointing out that in this race with the Soviet Union we have 
another hope. That hope lies in our faith in the intellect of 
man. The Soviet Union is developing this intellect—so that 
it will be subservient to the state. The true scientist is ulti- 
mately dedicated, not to any particular political ideology, but 
to the search for truth. A truly free mind cannot continue 
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to function in an autocratic social climate. The Soviets recog- 
nize this calculated risk that must be taken because in order to 
keep the scientific mind creative they must accord the able 
scientists in their society freedoms that are given to few of 
their citizens. The privileges and rewards that are accruing to 
the scientifically minded intellectual of the Soviet Union today 
are only stressing to him how badly the state needs him and I 
doubt that he will for long willingly play the role of second- 
class citizen to the political commissar. And let us keep in 
mind while we are considering the problem of educating 
leaders for tomorrow's democracy that it is not the scientist 
who is today running the Soviet Union. 

Another elite is being trained in Russia today. They are the 
future political commissars and bureaucrats and they are 
somewhat resented by the scientific student. One particular 
science student who was trying to get into Moscow Univer- 
sity is reported to have said to Patricia Blake, an American 
reporter, concerning some social science students, “They don’t 
bother with the sciences; they go in for the humanities, write 
snap theses on socialist-realist tradition in North Korean 
poetry, and, five years from now, they'll be standing on plat- 
forms, talking my ears off about the need for hard work and 
self-sacrifice.” 

I make a further plea to the educators and the writers who 
feel that the study of the humanities and the social sciences 
is an integral ‘part of society’s salvation, that we stop con- 
ceiving of these traditional subjects in the traditional way. 
They have to be, in the phrase of Henri Peyre, “revitalized 
with fresh zest, broadened so as to encompass a much wider 
world than the Mediteranean area which was their cradle, 
and democratized instead of being too often presented as a 
genteel aristocratic training reserved for a sheltered leisure 
class.” 

We all, writers and teachers and scientists, have hurt our 
cause most by our lack of intelligibility. We have a reverence 
for big words through which we hope to achieve prestige and 
status for our academic area of study. Recently, for example, 
an Associated Press story carried the following sentence: “He 
had bilateral perorbital hematoma and left subjunctival hem- 
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morrhage.” This was the answer given in reply to a question in 
court; further questioning brought out the translation “two 
black eyes.” 

This point is beautifully further summed up by Gilbert and 
Sullivan in Patience: 

“If this deep young man expresses himself 

In terms too deep for me; 
Why, what a very singularly deep young man, 
This deep young man must be.” 

The challenge to the writer in an age of technology is stated 
most adequately in beautiful, ironic, caustic, and pointed words 
by Professor Howard W. Hintz, Chairman, Department of 
Philosophy, Brooklyn College as follows: 

“It is clear now that the most important thing in the 
world is to launch Earth satellites. To this end we must 
bend every effort, utilize all power, sacrifice all other goals. 

“What matters it if deadly diseases ravish the earth for 
want of sufficient funds and personnel to pursue research 
and apply the cures? What matters it if races and nations 
tear at each other's throats for want of sufficient funds and 
personnel to provide the basic education which will teach 
men to live as civilized human beings in a state of peace, 
understanding, and mutual respect? What matters it if 
the strains and stresses of a social order stricken by con- 
fusion of values and distortion of purposes produces an 
increasing host of mentally and emotionally disturbed 
human beings? 

“What do these or a host of other human needs matter 
as long as we have hordes of little spheres encircling the 
Earth—each one bigger and better than the last—each emit- 
ting stronger and louder ‘beeps’? For can we not indeed look 
forward to the day when the peoples of the Earth, ravaged 
and de-humanized by disease, savagery, fear, and confusion 
can take comfort as they cast their eyes to the limitless 
reaches of space and see their satellites, large and small, 
encircling the globe? “This, they can cry in answer to the 
question of the psalmist, ‘this, indeed, is the chief end of 
man. 


HOW WIDE AND HOW DEEP? 
By ELLIOTT V. BELL, Editor and Publisher, Business Week, New York, New York 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 3, 1958 


HAVE had a certain amount of advice about this talk I 

am going to give, mostly unsolicited, and mostly it comes 

down to a very short statement: “Don’t give it.” One 
of my friends who is a professional economist, and who at- 
tempts to do a certain amount of economic forecasting for a 
living, explained to me in some detail that, “You never make 
a speech about the economic system during the downward 
phase of the business cycle. You talk about the economic 
situation only during the upward phase because,” he said, 
“If you tell them that things are going down, they hate you 
for it. And if you go and give them a lot of happy talk, then 
they know that you're just kidding them and they have no 
respect for you. So, you can’t win.” 

Well, here I am, anyway, and we, all of us, you and me, 
we are stuck with it. However, let’s face it, we've got a 
recession on here. We've got to live with it and we've got to 
deal with it. It seems to me the sensible thing is to pick it up 


and look at it, and see what we can find out about it. 

The first thing, I think, that can be said is that this is 
nothing new. In the past 100 years there have been 24 
business slumps—this is the twenty-fifth. Of these previous 
24 recessions and depressions only four lasted more than two 


‘ years; only one of the four—the 45-month Great Depression 


from June, 1929 to March, 1933—came after the year 1885. 
Since that year four out of five business contractions have 
been completed in 18 months or less, half of them being over 
in a year or less. 

Based on the form of the business cycle for these past 
100 years some of my colleagues on Business Week with a 
sporting turn of mind have calculated that the odds are five 
to one business will turn up again less than two years from 
when it first turned down. It’s a seven to three bet the bottom 
will come within 18 months from the recent peak. 

The rub here is: Just when did we reach the peak of the 
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1954-57 boom? One school of thought says the peak was 
reached in December, 1956. That’s when the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production hit its high of 147. (It 
was down to 136 by December, 1957.) 

However, that is, I think, perhaps a little too optimistic. 
The greatest authority in fixing the turning points in business 
cycles is the National Bureau of Economic Research. They 
think that the peak of the last boom was last July. So, on 
that basis, we have gone only about six months in this 
recession, and if that is correct, then you cam say that it is 
an even money bet that we will be turning up by August, 
and that it is a two to one bet that we will see the bottom 
of the slump before the end of this year. If you want to 
carry it a little further, you can lay five to one that we'll 
be on our way out by August, 1959. 

Well, these historical analogies may or may not be worth 
much, but they are probably just about as good a guide as we 
have on this matter of the duration of slumps. But the point 
is, of course, that even a short business downturn can be a 
very mean one, as we learned in 1937, which was a very 
short one, but very nasty. 

So the really important question is, “How deep is this 
recession likely to go?” My belief is that that depends almost 
entirely upon what sort of policies we pursue in the coming 
months. 

In the Great Depression of the 1930's we did almost every- 
thing wrong—with the best of intentions and on the advice 
of some of the very best people. We finally wound up with 
the country prostrate, all the banks closed and a political 
philosophy called the New Deal firmly in the saddle. 

On the other hand, in 1953 a Republican Administration, 
newly returned to office after 20 years in the wilderness, met 
the recession of that year with bold and effective policies. It 
cut taxes, flooded the banks with credit, shocked some of its 
more timid supporters, but stopped the recession in good order. 

I hope and believe we will again follow a bold and effective 
course but this cannot be taken entirely for granted. In the 
intervening four years something has happened to inhibit 
government policy. This was the development, reaching a 
climax last year, of an almost hysterical alarm over inflation. 

Following the rather brilliant performance of 1953 and 
1954 we reverted last year, it seems to me, to a less reassuring 
course. Distinguished speakers warned us that inflation was 
our greatest enemy—more deadly than Communism. We 
were told we should invite recession and unemployment as 
a “solution” to our problems. In government there were doubts 
whether we could afford an adequate national defense pro- 
gram for fear of a hair-curling depression. 

The Federal Reserve System continued to wage an all-out 
war against the boom some time after recession had set in. 
As late as August, eight months after its own index had turned 
down, the Fed increased its discount rate for the seventh time 
in succession. Even when it did turn about by cutting the 
bank rate in November the action was almost wholly a public 
relations affair. No effective measures were taken—either by 
open market operation or changes in reserve requirements— 
really to relax credit 

On this record we do not look very smart. 

Now it may be that Providence will take care of us. Perhaps 
for reasons now imperceptible the current, strong downtrend 
will suddenly reverse itself, but the Lord helps those who help 
themselves, and so I think it is important that we deal with 
the present deflationary trend of the economy more ef- 
fectively than we dealt with the recent boom. For a number 
of reasons we cannot afford to take this recession lightly. 

Let me spell that out. 

In the first place, there has never in our history been a 
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major war that was not followed by a major depression. I 
wonder how many here would like to stand up and say that 
they believe that we are in a new era, economically speaking? 
You know what happened to all the poor people who thought 
that we were in a new era in 1929. Most of us would be 
a little shy about saying that. And yet, I tell you that we 
better be in a new era because if we are not in a new era, 
then we are past due for a business downturn that would 
be a lot more serious than the two gentle previous post-war 
recessions. Here are some of the other warning signs we have 
to deal with: 

For the first time since the war, all major sectors of the 
economy seem to have run out of steam at the same time. The 
capital goods boom has turned down; business inventories are 
being reduced; government spending, especially in the crucial 
defense hardware area, has been curtailed and the projected 
increased defense spending has not yet been felt; the great 
American consumer appears finally to have caught up with 
all his war-deferred demand for gadgets and is sitting on his 
pocketbook. Moreover, the latest survey of consumer in- 
tentions by The University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center indicates that his present plan is to continue sitting 
on his pocketbook. His reaction to those glittering creations 
offered by the automobile industry is said to be not merely 
ungrateful but positively rude. 

In the two mild recessions since World War II—the 
readjustments of 1949 and 1953-54—we were fortunate that 
Western Europe had experienced a downturn and was already 
recovering when we started down. That is not the case this 
time. Economic conditions among our allies are also worsening, 
parallel to our economy. Unemployment is rising and there 
is the threat of renewed financial crisis. Meanwhile there has 
emerged here in the U. S. a new surge of protectionism. 
The immediate response to our own downturn has been 
demands to raise tariffs, abandon the reciprocal trade program 
and cut back on foreign aid. All these could lead to another 
European set-back with devastating repercussions on our own 
affairs. 

We have at present all the symptoms of a classical business 
downtrend. There have been no surprises. Everything is ac- 
cording to pattern. Nothing is missing. 

What I have been doing here, of course, is sketching in the 
darker potentialities of our position, and I have done it not 
because I like to be a prophet of doom and gloom, or anything 
like that, but because I want to persuade you that this thing 
is too serious to be dealt with by saying, “Let's not talk about 
it,’ and because I believe that it is perfectly possible to do 
something about it. 

The important thing, of course, is not to permit the 
contraction to gather force and accumulate. Once a spiral of 
deflation gets momentum it is well-nigh impossible to halt, 
even with measures far more extreme than anyone is presently 
contemplating. It would be better, in my judgment, to run 
the risk of doing more than is needed than to take the chance 
of doing too little and too late. 

This is the time, it seems to me, to push forward on some 
of those essential programs that have been held back or 
advanced too timidly by reason of the fear of inflation. In- 
stead of resigning ourselves to being the victims of recession, 
why not turn this recession to our advantage? 

There is work and to spare that cries desperately to be 
done. Now, when the dangers of inflation are lessened, when 
we have idle industrial capacity and a mounting idleness 
of labor, let us tackle at least some of those jobs. 

Let me illustrate what I am talking about. 

There is well-nigh unanimous testimony from high sources 
—military experts, scientific experts, the Rockefeller report, 
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the Gaither report—all telling us our national defense has been 
falling dangerously behind and that greatly increased efforts 
are needed if Soviet Russia is not to achieve supremacy over 
us. 
The President in his Oklahoma speech told us that national 
defense would not be sacrificed to the worship of a balanced 
budget. That is certainly as it should be; but the new budget, 
showing a projected increase of only $1,100,000,000 certainly 
falls far short of what seems to be called for in the light of 
the two Soviet Sputniks. 

Now we can all rejoice that the United States, too, at long 
last has a satellite up there circling the globe, but this doesn’t 
cancel out what the Soviets have done. This doesn’t wipe out 
the handwriting on the wall that tells us we can’t relax, we 
can’t be complacent. 

The Gaither report, among other things, suggests that a 
program of fall-out shelters, costing a good many billions 
of dollars, deserves most serious consideration. The Rocke- 
feller report says such shelters are essential. Large as this 
project is, it could represent a very modest per capita cost in 
terms of the number of lives that could be saved in the 
event of thermo-nuclear war. Why spend countless billions 
for massive retaliation if only a handful are going to survive 
to know that retaliation has occurred? 

If this program is ever to be tackled, a time of recession 
would be the God-given moment for getting started. 

We all know, of course, of the nation’s desperate need for 
new schools and new roads. Perhaps this is the time to press 
ahead with aid and encouragement for these needed works. 
Now, let me make it clear. I do not have any illusion that 
we can do all these things at once. I simply say that these 
are things that are going to have to be done, and they are 
things that are terribly difficult to do at the height of a boom 
when every added expenditure adds to the inflationary pres- 
sures. And so I say, now is the time to think about those 
things. 

As matters stand, the very modest projected increase in the 
Federal budget—I think this may surprise you—is only about 
equal to the increase in the Federal payroll; the increase in the 
pay of post office workers, military services, and so on, would 
account for the whole of the projected increase in the 1959 
budget. That kind of increase will not, in my opinion, begin 
to offset the aggregate cut-back in redticed business inventories, 
reduced business capital spending, reduced consumer spending 
and reduced exports. 

There are signs, however, the Administration is breaking 
away from the timidity of 1957 and groping its way back to 
the bolder and more forceful mood of 1953. President Eisen- 
hower in Oklahoma, as I have said, turned his back upon the 
budgetary paralysis of early 1957. In his recent press con- 
ference he went further and said he would rather see a deficit 
than raise taxes. What the economy needs, he said, is “a 
needle rather than a check rein.” 

Finally, Secretary Anderson has stated that the Administra- 
tion is prepared, if the slump continues, to cut taxes—in the 
face of a deficit. 

These are straws in the wind that give reason to hope, I 
believe, that we will not, as we did in the 1930's, sit watching 
our whole financial system slide down the drain while we 
repeat a lot of paralytic rubbish about healthy readjustments 
and letting “nature take its course.” We never got anywhere 
in America by letting nature take its course—we went out 
and licked the hell out of nature; made it take our course. 

I do not doubt the current recession can be kept within 
bounds if the Administration puts into action the philosophy 
revealed in the recent statements of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Anderson. 
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I do not quarrel with those who say a little shakedown will 
do us good. I merely say that we cannot afford, especially in 
the present state of the world, to let this recession pursue its 
“normal course” into a downward spiral of deflation. 

So, I am hoping that the Administration will at once 
perfect plans for reduced taxes and stepped-up spending so 
as to be ready for fast action not later than, say, next April— 
unless the signs show some improvement by then. It will 
mean a great deal, I think, for the President to take the 
initiative, rather than leaving such proposals to Congress. 

Take the matter of a tax cut. If we just leave this to Con- 
gress, the chances are that they will make the cut at the 
bottom of the scale where the most voters are. Now, I think 
there should be cuts there, but I don’t think that’s good 
enough. I think that you ought also to cut the corporation 
income tax, and I think you ought to cut taxes on the higher 
brackets, too, because we have developed in this country an 
extraordinary skewing of our whole tax system. Every time 
taxes are raised, they are raised most in the higher brackets, 
and when they are cut, they are cut most in the lower brackets, 
sO you get a constant distortion until you have at the present 
time a pretty lopsided tax structure. And looking at a tax cut 
purely from the standpoint of recovery, I don’t think it would 
be satisfactory simply to increase exemptions. 

So, I think the Administration ought to take the initiative 
on this sort of thing, not simply leave it to Congress. I am 
also hoping that President Eisenhower will keep on reminding 
the country in strong, clear terms that he does intend to act 
boldly if the need arises and that he does not plan to wait too 
long before moving. Such assurances can have a very important 
effect upon the plans of business managers and upon public 
confidence. 

For the longer view there lies before America a future, 
limited only by our own intelligence and energy. Our 
population is increasing at the rate of 3 million a year. Our 
growing national income is more widely and equitably shared 
than seemed possible in the dreams of Utopia. Industry is 
only just beginning to seize upon the potentialities of sys- 
tematic research and development. Our people in all walks 
of life have accepted as proper and inevitable a philosophy 
of economic expansion. We are committed to a dynamic, 
growing future. 

Such a future, full of promise, is inevitably full of prob- 
lems. In a dynamic economy like ours neither the threat of 
inflation nor of deflation is ever far away. Right now the 
problem is not inflation but deflation. Failure to deal with 
the present problem from fear of incapacity to deal with a 
future different problem is a sign in people and in nations of 
age and declining vigor. Government, whether it likes it or 
not, is committed to the attempt to maintain a stable, advanc- 
ing economy. The days of let things alone are far behind. 

Yet if we were to have a Gaither report on our defenses 
against economic adversity it would show deficiencies as 
shocking as those revealed in our military establishment. 

In our economic defenses we do not have a secretary of 
defense or even a joint-chiefs-of-staff set-up. Moreover, neither 
the President nor anyone else is commander in chief of our 
economic defenses. We have a vast multiplicity of government 
intermediaries engaged in credit operations affecting the 
general economy—wholly without coordination. We have a 
diversity of private institutions engaged in major financial 
operations—entirely outside the discipline affecting the com- 
mercial banking system and in some cases—entirely without 
any discipline, even taxation. 

We have a huge social security system, the potentials of 
which for economic stabilization have not even been studied. 

I have suggested before and I would like to suggest here 
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again that simple common sense indicates we ought at least 
to have some authority in government that would be respon- 
sible for thinking in terms of overall economic policy. 

I have suggested a National Economic Council, similar in 
function to the National Security Council and including in 
its membership the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors and such 
others as may from time to time be desirable—all under the 
chairmanship of the President. I submit that the events of the 
past year and of this moment strongly support the need for 
such a body. 

Within recent months such a body has been set up on an 
informal basis due to the initiative of Secretary Anderson. It 
should be established on a formal basis and clothed with the 
necessary authority. There is surely need at this very moment 
for a more unified direction of our defense against recession 
as an essential part of our total national defense. 

We have been told on good authority that if we continue 
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in the recent trend, Soviet Russia will have military superiority 
over us within two years. We know also that there is a 
fatal lead time in military matters. What we do or fail to 
do this year will determine irretrievably where we will find 
ourselves in 1960 or beyond. 

How can we afford, in the light of these facts, to gamble 
with recession or depression? 

These times are dangerous. Our enemy is strong, resource- 
ful, hard-working and ruthless. To allow our productive 
resources to be idle, to tolerate the waste of an economic 
slump would be handing Soviet Russia a tremendous victory 
—material and moral—all without cost. 

Such a failure on our part is unnecessary and unthinkable. 
But we cannot simply let nature take its course. We must act 
wisely but boldly, and, above all, promptly. 

It is not impossible to turn this still young recession to our 
long-run advantage and, in doing so, to regain some of the 
ground we have lately lost. 


e 
Training for Leadership 
MASS CULTURE OR NATURAL SELECTIVE PROCESS 


By CLOYD H. MARVIN, President, George Washington University, W ashimgton, D. C. 
Delivered at the Winter Convocation, George Washington Unwersity, February 22, 1958 


cation and to the use you will make of them. I regret 

that time limitations do not permit me to develop fully 
the theme or arguments in this charge. My words, therefore, 
should be considered as suggestive of an area of thinking 
which should be a challenge to you. 

One of the basic reasons for so much confusion in the world 
today is that we live in a period when mass culture, made 
possible through the use of mass media for interchange of ideas 
and operations, has brought us into the gray dawn of a day 
that we thought might have much of inspiration and crea- 
tiveness and satisfaction for us. We find, however, that is not 
to be, and baffled men everywhere all too quickly turn to the 
soft ways of life which they name security. 

The day is far enough advanced so that we should recognize 
that we are trying to posit responsibility for our lives, our 
intellectual activities, our moral responsibilities, our economic 
obligations, our aesthetic appreciations, and our religious 
beliefs, under some type of collective understanding, which 
we would in many instances turn over to the state for the 
establishment of standards of accomplishment. 

Think of the dangers of giving up your creative freedom 
to such unfeeling and quixotic domination. Your life under 
such a plan would be much like a pressed flower without its 
freshness, its bloom, and its fragrance, even though all parts 
of the structure remain. 

I mention to you one phase of this mass culture that is 
creeping in upon us by making a query in the nature of a 
challenge. When your fathers and mothers were children, 
they invented their own games. They played in the out-of- 
doors, and from the simple games of fox-and-geese and hide- 
and-go-seek there was training in self-control, and the begin- 
nings of concepts of discipline and of how to live together. 
This was the start of training for leadership through a natural 
selective process. How different it is today, when our children 
have no opportunity to go abroad in our city, but sit with 
their ears to a radio or their eyes on the television. The results 
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of such occupations bring little to the child except false 
interpretations of things portrayed, even if they are portrayed 
well. Life for them has become vicarious. As a result, there 
is about as much strength acquired by them as by the chap who 
sits in the grandstand and cheers for the team of his choice 
compared to the development of the player in the game. 

Those of us who are older, from Long Island Sound to 
the Golden Gate, from the lake headwaters of the Mississippi 
to its mouth in the Gulf, hear every hour on the hour reports 
of the happenings of the day that are written and edited by 
a few specialized men. In order to prove this all you have 
to do is to select any one of the various stations of the radio 
and the reporters will be utilizing the same verbiage that has 
been handed to them on a script platter from a centralized 
authority. 

Our arts and our music controls have not gone quite so 
far in their contribution to mass culture as have those of 
Russia where the state controls. We are told that we get what 
we want and that the American people “want certain things 
that are not too difficult to understand.” 

I wonder why, as a people, we do not resent the fact that our 
communist neighbors, who through the state dominate all 
social contributions, were the first to excel us in this mass 
culture attainment, even as we felt cheated because they were 
the first to send a satellite into space. I think I know the 
reason. The reason is that, as a people of many heritages, at 
heart we resent mass culture, and when we understand its 
meaning, we shall be for the competitive way. 

Now I speak of the basic means of attainment that there 
will be full promise in the new day—that is, of education. 
For several decades misinterpretation, or over-emphasis, how- 
ever you want to name it, has accepted the philosophy of one 
of our educational leaders to mean that there should be no 
discipline except self-discipline from the cradle upward, other- 
wise there might be psychological deterrents established which 
would inhibit life’s expression. The position is false. 

It is true that our schools, in too many instances, have lost 
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sight of the fundamental concept of the need for the discipline 
attending upon the transmission of basic social inheritances. 
It is true that our schools have tried to substitute methods 
for substance and permitted waywardness to take the place 
of orderliness. Insofar as these things have happened, it is a 
partial recognition of the demands of mass culture. 

The mass becomes powerful when the individual is expected 
“to keep up with the Joneses” and “conform,” when divergent 
and specialized minorities which support individualism are 
destroyed. 

How shall education cope with the social situation that is 
growing in our nation, fostered to strengthen mass culture. 
We shall have many interpretations for and against the ways 
of social control. 

It is my firm conviction that if our democratic understand- 
ing of the ways of life is to prevail, we must seek out wher- 
ever they are to be found the intellectual and spiritual values 
that go to make up the growing strength of our nation. We 
have a saying in the hills of the west that “gold is where you 
find it.” 

Let me illustrate types of confusion which will confront 
you with well-meaning but not too well-grounded criticism of 
our education of today. We have a leader in one of the armed 
services who is willing to generalize as an expert in our field. 
He offers technical education as a panacea for our “engineer- 
ing lag.” He says we must go back to teach more mathematics, 
more science, if we are to compete in adolescent mass culture. 
I ask, compete against what? I ask, how are these subjects to 
be taught and against what background? Neither of these 
questions has been given consideration. If such disciplines 
are to be taught as they were in the yesterdays, the techniques 
and objectives may not fit either the technical or the psycho- 
logical needs of today. If we are to train technicians of the 
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sort implied, then we have a feed-back program for the 
strengthening of mass culture and the depreciation of the 
individual's contributions. We might get a totally unexpected 
reaction which would be of little value. 

Next, I refer to a professional criticism Which has been 
abroad in various forms. It was recently summarized and 
enunciated. If reported correctly we, to meet our educational 
lag, would select one hundred of the outstanding institutions 
of higher learning in this nation of ours. Then we would 
admit to the “one hundred” a select group of students. Before 
I go further, I would ask what the criteria for the selection 
of the institutions might be, and who would make the selec- 
tion. Again I ask, who is wise enough to say who the best 
students are? Only the competitive process of democracy can 
answer either question, for the strengths of institutions vary 
from time to time with the character, intelligence, and faith 
of the instructors. They vary with the rapport of the faculties 
and students. Some of the best teaching is done by consecrated 
professors in small colleges. Some of the poorest teaching is 
done in our largest universities where the staff is preoccupied 
with “consulting work” and/or research. 

I offer you the following advice in reference to education. 
See to it that our youth have a chance to discipline them- 
selves in an environment, wherever found, which is going to 
bring out all of their creative strength. See to it that our edu- 
cation alerts our youth against the lowering standards of mass 
culture. See to it that our youth have faith in a life under 
law. See to it that our youth have no inhibitions or inter- 
ference with their abiliity to create. Always see to it that our 
youth have faith that the morning light of eternal creative 
power will bless our ways of life, and because they, our youth, 
have helped bring this to pass, that they shall have the satis- 
factions attending upon such a part in the fulfillment of the 
free and exalted ways of our republic. 
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ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, participants in the Cen- 
tennial observance, and distinguished guests: 

We are well met tonight as exemplars of that activity 
of humankind which one eminent philosopher, the late 
Count Alfred Korzybski, called “time-binding”’—the ability 
of one generation of human beings to pass on its accumulated 
knowledge to the next generation. It is time-binding that has 
made free communication so valued throughout the history 
of the human race, despite occasional lapses into jealousy and 
silence. By and large, we have always had the good sense to 
realize that time-binding is as vital to our survival as instinct 
is to birds and animals; and to realize that without the free 
exchange of knowledge, man is in actuality only another 
animal, without specialized tools and at the mercy of his 
environment. 

We live now, tragically, in one of those historical enclaves 
where policies of jealousy and silence again seem about to 
triumph. In the language of communications theory, ours is an 
age of noise; communication is jammed on almost every level; 
the man who knows—and it does not matter what it is that 
he knows—is constantly enjoined to keep silence, or, if he 
speaks, to speak so as to imcrease confusion rather than 


diminish it. We are told that secrecy of this kind is synony- 
mous with security. 

But because we are living human beings with a deep 
instinct for survival, we cannot escape the realization that the 
triumph of secrecy is not security, but stagnation. We have 
already seen human societies much like our present nations 
whose decline was speeded by intellectual suffocation. The 
Venetian Republic, greatest of all the states of the Renaissance, 
was great primarily because the Venetian ambassadors were 
members of the greatest communications network of that 
age; most of what we know about Renaissance history comes 
from the reports of the ambassadors of St. Mark’s, as Norbert 
Wiener has pointed out. Yet what did Venice do with all this 
information? It stifled it. It forbade the emigration of its 
physicians, its glassmakers, its textile workers, on the grounds 
that they might talk too much about technical matters which 
were monopolies of Venice. Worse, that very ambassadorial 
service which was charged with assembling the Renaissance 
history upon which we depend today was also charged with 
speeding the assassination of those Venetian craftsmen who 
did manage to leave the Republic despite the agents-in-chief 
of the Council of Ten. But the “protected” knowledge escaped 
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nonetheless—or was rediscovered elsewhere; and Venice died, 
in large part because secrecy prevented the free exchange of 
knowledge between the Republic and the rest of the world. 

There is, in fact, no such thing as security in the realms of 
thought. Every new thought is a threat to the thoughtless. 
Every new idea is radical—it reaches to the roots of our exist- 
ence, and may transform us utterly tomorrow, or sooner. To 
protect the roots of our lives against the radical notion is to 
put mankind in a flowerpot, like a decorative but tender vege- 
table. And even that course offers no guarantees; flowerpots 
are fragile. 

We are here today, all of us, as apostles of all that is both 
most radical and most conservative of human survival. We are 
conservators of time-binding: we conserve, and pass on to our 
children, the tradition and the instinct for free communication, 
as Pasteur conserved and fathered forth that tradition and that 
instinct to his children and to us. And we seek to be radical 
as well: We have gathered together from six countries, not all 
of which are on the best of terms with each other at the mo- 
ment, to say to the world at large, “Our political quarrels are 
temporary. Our preoccupation with knowledge will last as 
long as humanity lasts, and is the real earth in which human 
survival is rooted.” In these terms, too, Pasteur’s century was 
ahead of ours; the highest scientfic award which Napoleon I 
of France could bestow went first to Sir Humphrey Davy—an 
award from the government of France to a citizen of England, 
a country then at war with France. 

Pasteur knew this well, and understood its paramount im- 
portance. He said: 

“Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with each other 
nowadays; the one, a law of blood and of death, ever imagin- 
ing new means of destruction and forcing nations to be con- 
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stantly ready for the battlefield—the other, a law of peace, 
work and health, ever evolving new means for delivering man 
from the scourges that beset him.” 

These famous words, spoken at the dedication of the Pasteur 
Institute in 1888, apply with equal force to our own times. 
Later, on his seventieth anniversary, Pasteur declared to the 
delegates of other nations in his audience: 

“You bring me the deepest joy that can be felt by a man 
whose invincible belief is that Science and Peace will triumph 
over Ignorance and War, that nations will unite, not to de- 
stroy, but to build, and that the future will belong to those 
who will have done most for suffering humanity.” 

That time has not yet come—indeed, in some ways it seems 
farther away than ever. But here, too, Pasteur has words for 
us: “ ... whatever your career may be, do not let yourselves 
be discouraged by the sadness of certain hours which pass over 
nations.” 

And indeed we must not. Our meeting here today reminds 
us that, just as industry and science are interconnected, each 
seeding the other with knowledge and techniques, so nation 
is bound to nation in the grand endeavor of knowledge. This 
is more than a desideratum; it is a necessity. There is no 
scientist living today whose intellectual heritage does not stem 
from workers in every country in the world and over thousands 
of years. Were such a man to be suddenly deprived of that 
heritage, he would find himself back in a smoky cave, cold, 
hungry and benighted—if, indeed, he could live at all. 

Let it be our highest memorial to the great man whose 
achievements we honor, and in whose name we have gathered 
together, that we share his faith in the communality of knowl- 
edge, and do everything in our power to maintain it, for our 
posterity and his. 
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